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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

JUNE,  igi8 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE 

AS  OUTLINED  IN  REPORTS  OF  SURVEYS  RECENTLY  MADE  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

The  relation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  land-grant 
colleges  is  of  long  standing.  It  is  a  statutory  relation  and  as 
such  perfectly  definite.  Thru  the  limitation  of  its  resources 
the  Bureau  has  not  always  been  able  to  cultivate  this  relation 
to  the  full.  It  has,  however,  from  year  to  year  endeavored  to 
meet  its  legal  obligations  more  completely,  and  in  this  effort 
it  has  had  the  cordial  support  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
themselves. 

Requests  of  various  state  official  bodies  during  the  past 
fifteen  months  have  brought  about  an  altogether  new  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  individual  land- 
grant  colleges.  The  requests  referred  to  are  those  for  higher 
educational  surveys.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  com¬ 
pleted  such  surveys  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Iowa,  Wash¬ 
ington,  North  Dakota,  and  Nevada  since  the  last  meeting  of 
this  Association.  Other  surveys  are  projected  in  the  States 
of  Arizona,  South  Carolina,  Delaware,  Tennessee,  and  possi¬ 
bly  New  Mexico.  In  certain  of  these  states  the  land-grant 
college  is  separate  from  the  state  university.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  survey  in  such  states  has  been  to  determine 
the  appropriate  functions  and  relationships  of  these  two 
institutions;  that  is,  to  devise  a  remedy  for  expensive  dupli¬ 
cation  of  courses  and  departments.  It  is  in  connection  with 
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its  recommendations  on  these  matters  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  made  important  pronouncements  concerning 
the  status  of  the  land-grant  college. 

First  of  all,  it  has  emphasized  the  complete  educational 
equivalence  of  the  work  done  in  the  collegiate  departments 
of  the  land-grant  college  to  that  done  in  the  state  university, 
provided  the  entrance  requirements  and  scholastic  standards 
of  the  two  institutions  are  the  same.  It  has  pointed  out  that 
states  with  separate  land-grant  colleges  have  established 
what  is  substantially  a  university  system  operated  from 
several  centers.  The  following  quotation  from  the  report  on 
the  survey  of  educational  institutions  of  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington  (now  in  press)  presents  the  Bureau’s  interpretation 
of  this  situation; 

“Unquestionably  the  state  university  was  at  first  intended 
to  be  the  ranking  institution  in  the  state.  It  was  assumed 
that  all  higher  training  would  center  in  it.  But  most  state 
universities  were  established  before  the  differentiation  of 
higher  education  into  separate  specialized  fields  of  subject- 
matter.  This  development  has  taken  place  within  fifty 
years.  The  same  period  has  seen  the  rise  of  the  land-grant 
college.  Land-grant  colleges  have  indeed  borne  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  great  modern  movement  which  has  led 
to  the  elevation  of  applied  science  among  the  learned 
professions;  they  have  contributed  largely  to  the  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  professional  lines  which  marks  present-day 
higher  education. 

“In  the  beginning  the  land -grant  college  was  undoubtedly 
not  of  equal  standing  with  the  university.  In  some  states  it 
is  still  on  a  lower  academic  level,  but  in  states  where  higher 
education  in  both  the  applied  subjects  and  the  older  scho¬ 
lastic  subjects  has  been  best  supported  and  most  wisely  ad¬ 
ministered  the  disparity  between  these  two  types  of  institu¬ 
tions  has  wholly  disappeared.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
it  remains  with  the  institutions  and  with  the  states  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  full  educational  equivalence  of  the  land-grant  college 
and  the  university.  If  the  land-grant  college  has  as  high  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  as  severe  educational  standards,  and  as 
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an  able  a  corps  of  instructors,  it  is  a  university  (no  matter 
what  it  is  called) ,  doing  work  of  equal  rank  with  that  offered 
by  the  university  proper.  More  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  which  have  developed  graduate  courses 
and  encouraged  research  in  the  applied  sciences.  .  . 

“Those  states  which  maintain  separate  land-grant  colleges 
have  in  effect  divided  their  universities  and  have  created 
a  university  system.  If  they  have  been  wise  enough  early 
enough  to  differentiate  the  functions  of  the  two  institutions, 
they  may  have  assigned  to  one  the  liberal  arts  and  the  learned 
professions,  to  another  the  applied  sciences  and  agriculture, 
or  they  may  have  made  some  other  division;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  few  states  have  possest  this  wisdom.  In  any  event, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  where  a  state  university  system 
exists  instead  of  a  single  institution,  the  field  of  the  university 
proper  is  likely  to  be  abbreviated.  This  is  entirely  just  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  may  not  be  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  two  or  more  institutions  of 
collegiate  rank  undoubtedly  increases  the  total  number  of 
students  who  avail  themselves  of  higher  education.  Every 
institution  exerts  a  strong  magnetic  pull  on  its  immediate 
environment.” 

After  the  educational  equivalence  of  the  work  in  the 
applied  sciences  to  that  done  in  the  pure  sciences  and  liberal 
arts  has  been  conceded,  the  problem  of  the  state  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  distribution  of  the  functions  of  the  two  institu¬ 
tions  in  accordance,  first,  with  state  needs,  and,  second,  with 
the  equipment  and  location  of  the  institutions  concerned. 
The  competence  of  the  state  to  determine  the  function  of 
each  institution  is  clear.  Even  the  Federal  grants  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  mechanic  arts  are  grants  to  the  state  and  not  to 
any  institution  of  the  state.  The  state  has  at  all  times  the 
right  to  redistribute  the  allotment  or  to  withdraw  it,  if  it 
chooses,  from  any  institutional  beneficiary.  The  state  is  in¬ 
deed  expressly  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the  Morrill  act  to 
provide  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
“in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respec¬ 
tively  prescribe.”  State  and  Federal  courts  have  handed 
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down  decisions  on  this  point  too  often  to  leave  any  ground 
for  doubt. 

The  full  authority  of  the  state  in  the  premises  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  maintained  that  the 
determination  of  the  field  of  each  of  the  separate  institutions 
should  be  based  on  a  clear-cut  conception  of  the  justifiable 
extent  of  duplication.  The  Bureau  has  discust  this  question 
several  times  and  has  also  enunciated  a  principle  of  differen¬ 
tiation.  I  quote  from  the  report  on  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  state  of  Washington  (now  in  press),  and  from  the 
report  on  state  higher  educational  institutions  of  Iowa  which 
has  just  been  published.  In  the  Washington  report  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  made  concerning  duplication : 

“The  word  duplication  has  become  a  bogy.  Many  believe 
it  designates  what  is  tantamount  to  a  crime  in  public  insti¬ 
tutional  management.  Duplication,  however,  is  of  two 
kinds.  One  of  them  is  perfectly  harmless,  justifiable,  desir¬ 
able,  necessary.  The  other  is  exceedingly  undesirable,  first, 
on  the  ground  of  expense,  and,  second,  on  the  ground  of  the 
animosities  which  it  engenders. 

‘What  is  the  extent  of  harmless  necessary  duplication? 
First  of  all  the  fundamental  subjects,  such  as  English,  a 
limited  amount  of  modern  languages,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  history  and  economics,  and  many  more,  must  be 
taught  in  every  institution  of  collegiate  grade.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  college  without  them  is  unthinkable,  even  if  it  is  a 
strictly  technical  institution.  These  subjects  form  a  sort  of 
universal  groundwork.  Moreover,  the  allegation  so  often 
made  that  duplication  is  expensive  and  wasteful  is  probably 
untenable  as  applied  to  such  subjects  as  have  just  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Work  in  elementary  mathematics,  in  chemistry,  or 
in  English  composition  may  be  just  as  economically  carried 
on  in  two  or  three  places  as  in  one,  if  the  instructors  are  paid 
at  the  same  rate,  the  classes  are  of  the  same  size,  and  each 
plant  is  full  to  the  point  of  saturation.  Similarly,  laboratory 
space  for  several  hundred  elementary  students  in  biology  or 
physics  may  as  well  be  provided  in  two  places  as  in  one. 
Duplication  of  this  sort  is  not  unlike  that  which  prevails 
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among  all  high  schools.  It  constitutes  neither  an  educational 
nor  a  fiscal  problem  for  the  state.  The  important  thing  is  to 
keep  clearly  in  mind  the  distinction  between  such  duplica¬ 
tion  as  this  and  the  kind  of  duplication  discust  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

“In  any  but  the  most  populous  and  most  wealthy  states  the 
proposition  that  the  state  should  establish  out  of  hand  two  or 
more  schools  of  law  or  medicine  or  dentistry  would  not  be 
seriously  considered.  The  demand  for  men  trained  in  these 
professions  would  not  warrant  it  and  the  expense,  unless 
justified  by  the  demand,  would  be  an  inexcusable  extrava¬ 
gance.  Probably  no  state  would  at  present  think  of  estab¬ 
lishing  two  graduate  schools  to  conduct  costly  research  in  the 
same  departments  for  a  few  students  each.  In  the  same  way 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  state  not  already  having  two  or 
more  schools  of  engineering  would  seriously  contemplate  the 
establishment  of  more  than  one.  Engineering  education  con¬ 
stantly  becomes  more  expensive  and  involves  constant  addi¬ 
tions  to  institutional  equipment  in  the  shape  of  costly  appli¬ 
ances.  Training  in  these  and  other  professional  lines  is 
largely  a  thing  by  itself.  It  builds  to  some  extent  (in  some 
lines  more  than  in  others)  on  the  fundamental  subjects  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  does  not  itself  con¬ 
stitute,  however,  a  component  part  of  the  training  for  some 
other  pursuit.  In  other  words,  one  may  have  to  study. chem¬ 
istry  and  mathematics  before  one  can  study  medicine,  but 
one  does  not  have  to  study  medicine  in  order  to  study  chem¬ 
istry  or  law.  If  the  Bureau  were  to  make  a  sweeping  generali¬ 
zation,  it  would  say  that  duplication  in  professional  lines 
(except  teacher-training,  for  which  few  states  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  opportunities)  is  highly  undesirable.” 

The  principle  of  differentiation  in  accordance  with  which 
it  believes  unwarranted  duplication  may  be  avoided,  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Bureau  in  the  report  on  the  state  higher  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  of  Iowa  (Bulletin  1916,  No.  19).  It  is 
stated  as  follows : 

“In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  duplication  as  manifested 
in  the  practice  of  the  Iowa  State  institutions  the  commission 
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[appointed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education]  has  been  guided  by 
what  may  be  described  as  the  principle  of  ‘major  and  service 
lines’  of  work.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  .  .  . 

each  state  institution  should  have  assigned  to  it  certain 
major  fields  which  it  may  be  expected  to  develop  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Agriculture  at  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Mechanic  Arts  is  such  a  major  line.  Latin,  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  history,  political  science,  psychology  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  are  such  major  lines.  Service  lines 
are  such  subordinate  subjects  as  are  essential  to  the  proper 
cultivation  of  a  major  line.  The  amount  required  is  gener¬ 
ally  not  very  large.  English  is  such  a  service  line  for  engi¬ 
neering  and  agriculture  at  the  state  college.  Institutions  may 
well  overlap  as  regards  the  relation  of  their  service  lines  to 
one  another  and  more  particularly  as  regards  the  relation  of 
their  major  to  their  service  lines.  English  is  a  major  line  at 
the  state  university,  a  service  line  at  the  state  college.  But 
there  should  be  no  material  overlapping  of  major  lines. 

“In  many  parts  of  the  educational  field  such  a  division  af¬ 
fords  a  rational  and  practicable  principle  of  administration. 
Between  the  state  university  and  the  state  college  this  divi¬ 
sion  would  at  present  reserve  as  major  lines  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  at  Ames,  agriculture,  veterinary  medicine,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  certain  departments  of  engineering  to  be  later 
determined.  It  would  make  all  other  subjects  at  Ames  ser¬ 
vice  subjects,  in  no  case  to  be  developed  beyond  the  point  at 
which  the  needs  of  the  major  subject  are  supplied.  In  the 
actual  working  of  this  principle  it  would  result  that  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  elementary  collegiate  work  might  be  given 
at  the  state  college  in  the  languages  and  humanities  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  sciences,  but  that  they  would  presumably  never 
go  beyond  these  rudimentary  stages.  At  the  state  univer¬ 
sity  agriculture  and  certain  fields  of  engineering,  if  culti¬ 
vated  at  all,  would  in  the  same  way  have  a  place  only  as 
service  subjects  contributory  to  the  major  lines  allotted  to 
the  institution. 

“Certain  subjects  do  not  fall  readily  into  line  on  such  a 
principle  of  division.  .  .  Such  cases  of  overlapping,  how- 
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ever,  provided  the  main  principle  is  accepted,  are  all  ob¬ 
viously  capable  of  amicable  settlement  by  means  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  consisting  of  some  convenient  number  of  representatives 
of  the  faculties  of  the  institutions  affected.  .  . 

“Once  this  principle  of  major  and  service  lines  is  adopted, 
the  whole  situation  clears  up  not  only  as  regards  intramural 
work,  but  also  as  regards  extension  work.  An  institution 
would  be  permitted  to  do  extension  work  only  in  a  major 
line.” 

Undoubtedly  the  most  critical  question  arising  at  present 
in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  functions  of  higher 
institutions  in  those  states  having  separate  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  relates  to  the  disposition  of  the  work  in 
engineering.  The  separate  land-grant  college  has  claimed 
the  development  of  all  branches  of  engineering  as  its  special 
right.  The  state  university  in  those  states  supporting  insti¬ 
tutions  of  both  types  has  generally  made  the  same  claim. 
Neither  has  been  willing  to  concede  the  claims  of  the  other. 
The  resulting  rivalry  has  led  to  intolerable  mutual  jealousies 
and  antagonisms,  to  factional  strife  between  alumni  and 
faculty  bodies,  to  waste  of  high-class  men  and  equipment,  to 
the  infusion  of  politics  into  higher  educational  affairs.  The 
problem  involved  is,  therefore,  perhaps  the  most  vexed  prob¬ 
lem  in  higher  educational  administration  in  the  United 
States.  Is  it  capable  of  solution? 

The  Bureau  believes  that  with  the  aid  of  the  principles 
just  enunciated  a  solution  may  in  each  case  be  found.  The 
Bureau  recognizes  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  under 
obligations  to  develop  instruction  in  mechanic  arts,  and  that 
the  term  mechanic  arts  has  usually  been  interpreted  as 
synonymous  with  engineering.  It  maintains,  however,  that 
the  development  of  advanced  work  in  engineering  (senior 
college  or  graduate  work)  should  be  decided  in  the  light  of 
the  needs  of  the  state,  the  appropriateness  of  the  location  of 
each  institution  for  such  work,  and  the  equipment  of  each. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  an  institutional  question  but  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  state  policy.  No  institution  should  attempt  to  main- 
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tain  a  particular  branch  of  training  when  it  can  be  proved 
that  greater  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  state  if  this  branch 
were  cultivated  elsewhere. 

In  the  effort  to  suggest  settlements  of  the  problem  in  dif¬ 
ferent  states  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  major  and 
service  lines,  and  having  regard  solely  for  the  interests  of  the 
state,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  offered  four  different 
types  of  recommendations  on  this  subject. 

In  the  report  on  the  state  higher  educational  institutions  of 
Iowa  the  Bureau  proposed  three  possible  methods  of  read¬ 
justment.  One  of  these  being  judged  at  present  impracti¬ 
cable  will  not  be  mentioned  here.  Of  the  other  two  recom¬ 
mendations  suggested  as  alternative  propositions,  the  first 
looks  toward  the  consolidation  of  all  engineering  work  at  the 
land-grant  college.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“The  [commission]  suggests  the  union  of  the  two  schools 
in  one  place  under  highly  expert  direction.  The  commission 
is  unanimously  convinced  that  this  is  the  method  by  which 
engineering  work  under  state  support  in  Iowa  could  best  be 
maintained  and  developed.  No  other  method  will  so  cer¬ 
tainly  insure  the  permanent  elimination  of  the  causes  of 
friction,  irritation,  unwholesome  competition,  and  wasteful 
duplication  .  .  .  The  commission  is  not  unmindful  of  the 

weight  of  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
unification  of  [engineering]  work  at  the  state  university, 
where  it  would  enjoy  the  stimulation  of  other  high-grade 
professional  schools,  where  it  would  have  a  strong  backing  in 
the  pure  sciences  and  helpful  contact  with  the  liberal  arts, 
and  where  it  could  be  maintained  on  a  high  level,  free  from 
the  tug  of  artisanship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commission 
does  not  forget  the  fact  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  quite 
as  much  bound  by  their  essential  character  to  develop  me¬ 
chanic  arts  on  an  equal  footing  with  agriculture.  In  view  of 
this  necessity  for  the  joint  development  of  agriculture  and 
engineering,  the  commission  believes  that  such  union  of 
schools,  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  should  be  made  at  the 
Iowa  State  college.” 
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The  second  recommendation  shows  the  possibility  of  the 
avoidance  of  duplication  in  expensive  engineering  courses  by 
the  assignment  of  certain  branches  of  engineering  to  the 
university  and  certain  other  branches  to  the  land-grant 
college.  I  quote : 

“If  this  method,  discust  above,  is  adjudged  impracticable  of 
application,  considering  the  present  condition  of  institutional 
and  popular  sentiment  in  Iowa,  the  commission  recommends 
that  a  definite  vertical,  or  topical,  division  of  engineering 
should  be  carefully  worked  out  by  the  board  of  education 
in  conference  with  a  small  group  of  expert  engineers,  wholly 
unconnected  with  either  institution,  each  of  whom  should 
be  a  member  of  one  or  another  of  the  four  American 
societies  of  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  mining  engi¬ 
neering.  .  .  In  such  a  division  it  appears  likely  that  the 

work  in  municipal  and  sanitary  engineering,  hydraulic  en¬ 
gineering,  and  perhaps  structural  engineering,  should  be 
conducted  at  the  state  university,  and  that  the  work  in 
highway,  transportation,  electrical  and  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering  should  be  developed  at  the  state  college.” 

In  Washington  a  totally  different  local  situation  was  found. 
The  Bureau,  therefore,  conceded  the  present  desirability  of 
continuing  undergraduate  work  in  the  fundamental  engi¬ 
neering  branches  at  both  the  land-grant  college  and  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  of  restricting  the  development  of  certain  highly 
specialized  lines  to  one  or  the  other  institution.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  follow : 

“The  more  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  Bureau  to 
make  the  survey,  has  studied  the  question,  the  more  it  has 
been  imprest  with  the  strength  of  the  position  of  at  least  the 
fundamental  branches  of  engineering  in  the  curriculums  of 
both  institutions.  It  is  believed  that  while  a  college  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  mechanic  arts  may  be  maintained  with  engi¬ 
neering  on  a  lower  basis  than  full  professional  courses, 
nevertheless,  in  Washington  this  seems  to  be  exceedingly  un¬ 
desirable.  Unquestionably  also  engineering  has  established 
itself  as  one  of  the  vital  departments  at  Pullman.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  committee  is  equally  convinced  that  the 
fundamental  development  of  courses  in  engineering  at  the 
university  represents  the  dynamic  drive  of  a  real  demand,  a 
demand  which  could  not  be  met  by  an  institution  400  miles 
away,  a  demand  which,  unless  all  signs  and  portents  fail, 
will  continue  to  increase. 

“In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering  be 
continued  as  major  lines  at  both  institutions.  It  is  the  more 
reconciled  to  this  recommendation  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  the  plants  and  engineering  equipment  of  both  insti¬ 
tutions  are  now  used  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  their  full 
capacity.  The  concentration  of  both  schools  at  a  single  point 
would  entail  considerable  expense  for  new  equipment.  It  is 
probable  that,  while  it  costs  somewhat  more  to  give  the 
training  in  two  places  than  in  one,  the  added  expense  is, 
under  these  circumstances,  not  very  great.  Second,  because 
the  development  of  the  state  of  Washington  has  already 
called,  and  will  undoubtedly  in  the  future  call  for  a  larger 
percentage  of  trained  engineers  than  are  needed  in  most 
other  states.  The  maintenance  of  two  schools  of  engineering 
(somewhat  differentiated  as  is  suggested  below),  while  an 
unwarranted  extravagance  for  a  state  like  Iowa  or  North 
Dakota,  may  be  justified  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

“Granting  the  justification  of  duplication  of  the  three 
fundamental  branches  of  engineering,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mends  certain  limitations  which  will  prevent  the  most  sweep¬ 
ing  future  duplications,  as  follows : 

“i.  Chemical  engineering,  already  established  at  the  university, 
should  be  restricted  to  that  institution. 

“2.  Graduate  work  in  engineering  branches,  when  developed, 
should  be  developed  at  the  university  and  not  at  the  state 
college. 

“3.  The  establishment  of  new  lines  of  engineering  at  either  in¬ 
stitution  should  be  authorized  by  the  regents  only  after  a  joint 
conference  of  representatives  of  both  faculties  and  both  boards. 

“4.  The  committee  is  persuaded  that  only  one  school  of  mining 
engineering  is  needed  in  the  state  of  Washington.” 
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In  another  state,  the  report  on  which  has  not  yet  been 
made  public,  still  another  set  of  local  conditions  led  the 
Bureau  to  make  another  type  of  recommendation,  which  is 
believed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  principles  already  laid 
down.  It  urges  the  concentration  of  all  senior  college  and 
graduate  work  in  engineering,  except  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  engineering,  at  the  state  university  and  the  development 
of  only  junior  college  courses  in  engineering  branches,  excep¬ 
tion  being  made  of  agricultural  and  industrial  engineering 
again,  at  the  land-grant  college. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Bureau’s  position 
in  these  matters  should  commend  itself  unqualifiedly  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  and  Experiment  Stations.  It  has,  however,  done  its 
best  to  make  a  non-partisan  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
this  very  critical  administrative  question.  It  has  held  con¬ 
stantly  in  view  the  fact  that  the  service  of  the  state  is  the 
tCfuchstone  by  which  every  educational  policy  should  be 
tested.  It  is  convinced  that  its  recommendations  will,  if 
adopted,  be  the  means  of  saving  some  future  expense  in  each 
of  these  states.  But  more  especially  does  it  believe  that  the 
application  of  the  principles  here  set  forth  will  effect  a  unity 
both  of  organization  and  of  purpose  in  state  systems  of 
higher  education  that  has  not  always  characterized  these 
systems  thus  far. 

Samuel  P.  Capen 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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TEACHING  ENGLISH  TO  CHINESE  STUDENTS 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  DIRECT,  PRACTICAL,  NATURAL 
WAY  OF  LEARNING  ANY  LANGUAGE 

We  had  spent  an  hour  or  more  discussing  the  parts  of 
speech.  The  class  seemed  to  know  the  difference  between 
a  verb  and  a  noun,  but  they  were  not  quite  clear  about  the 
plural  of  nouns.  Why  was  the  plural  of  tooth,  teeth  and  not 
tooths?  Why  was  the  plural  of  some  nouns  made  by  adding 
s  and  some  by  adding  es? 

“What  is  the  plural  of  child?”  I  asked  the  class. 

“Twins,”  volunteered  Wang  Pei  Chi. 

I  have  since  seen  this  very  joke  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour¬ 
nal,  in  payment  of  which  the  contributor  probably  received 
one  dollar,  but  let  me  assure  you  that  it  was  original  with  my 
young  friend.  Neither  he  nor  the  other  members  of  the  class 
realized  the  cleverness  of  his  answer. 

How  does  a  small  child  learn  a  language?  He  does  not 
learn  it  from  a  textbook.  He  learns  it  thru  the  ear  in  the 
natural  way  from  his  parents  and  playmates.  If  he  hears 
correct  speech  sounds  he  will  learn  to  speak  correctly.  If  he 
hears  faulty  grammar  and  poor  sentence  construction,  his 
language  will  be  incorrect  and  faulty.  If  words  are  pro¬ 
nounced  clearly  and  correctly  in  his  presence  he  will  soon  be 
answering  with  perfect  pronunciation.  At  the  basis  of  all 
correct  speech  lies  a  correct  conception  of  sound.  Our  ear 
and  tongue  are  linked  together.  The  ear  is  the  guide  to  the 
tongue.  Speech  sounds  indicate  ideas  and  unless  they  are 
“taken  in”  by  the  ear  the  hearer  will  misunderstand.  “Unless 
ye  become  as  little  children  ye  can  not”  learn  a  language. 

It  was  my  gt^od  fortune  to  study  Chinese  at  the  North 
China  Union  Language  School  in  Peking  for  nine  months  be¬ 
fore  taking  up  my  work  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  am  satisfied 
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that  I  learned  more  Chinese  in  those  nine  months  by  the 
direct,  conversational  method  than  I  learned  German  in 
four  years  by  the  old  scholastic  “vivisection”  method  in 
vogue  in  high  school  and  college.  Why?  Because  we  were 
taught  to  rely  on  our  ears  and  not  on  our  eyes.  The  Pekinese 
dialect  has  a  comparatively  simple  set  of  sounds — about  four 
hundred  syllables.  But  each  of  these  syllables  has  four 
“tones,”  thus  giving  a  possible  sixteen  hundred  syllables. 
The  English  language  has  a  possibility  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  syllables.  But  the  Chinese  written  language  has 
thirty-two  thousand  characters  and  English  when  printed 
phonetically  has  only  about  forty  letters.  To  the  ear  the 
Chinese  syllables  are  not  difficult,  but  the  Chinese  book  is 
impossible  as  compared  with  one  in  alphabetic  characters. 
Here  is  the  problem  stated  in  terms  of  an  algebraic  equation : 
1600  :  32,000  ::  ear  :  eye,  in  other  words,  it  will  be  twenty 
times  as  hard  to  learn  Chinese  by  eye  as  by  ear. 

FAILURE  OF  SCHOLASTIC  METHOD 

The  subject  which  I  detested  in  my  public  school  course 
was  grammar.  “A  verb  is  a  word  which  asserts.  Adverbs 
modify  verbs,  adjectives  and  other  adverbs.”  These  rules 
and  dozens  like  them  meant  nothing  until  I  had  almost  fin¬ 
ished  my  high  school  course.  “On  Grampian  Hills  my  father 
feeds  his  flocks,”  this  was  my  worst  stumbling  block.  I  al¬ 
ways  told  my  teacher  that  “father”  was  the  object  of  that 
sentence.  That  red-backed  state  series  grammar  book  was 
my  most  annoying  and  persistent  enemy.  I  always  felt 
sleepy  when  the  class  in  grammar  was  called. 

The  scholastic  method  is  not  only  at  fault  in  using  the  eye 
instead  of  the  ear,  but  it  has  failed  to  recognize  the  sentence 
as  the  unit  of  speech.  It  has  put  emphasis  on  the  word, 
making  that  the  center  of  instruction.  This  method  has  not 
reckoned  that  the  elementary  difficulty  of  pronunciation 
does  not  fully  exist  in  the  word,  but  rather  in  the  sentence. 
In  teaching  grammar  as  an  introduction  to  a  language,  scho¬ 
lasticism  has  failed  because  it  substitutes  the  abstract  for  the 
concrete;  grammar,  rules,  declensions  and  conjugations  are 
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abstractions.  The  unit  of  language  is  not  the  letter,  nor 
the  word,  but  the  sentence.  J ust  as  we  would  put  a  specimen 
into  the  hands  of  a  pupil  about  to  begin  the  study  of  anatomy 
or  botany,  so  we  ought  to  put  a  sentence  into  the  ears  and  on 
the  tongue  of  a  student  as  we  expect  him  to  begin  the  study 
of  language.  We  must,  of  course,  learn  grammar,  but  con¬ 
cretely,  in  connection  with  the  sentences  we  study.  After  it 
is  so  learned  the  student  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  it  when 
stated  abstractly.  The  usual  custom  of  beginning  with  a 
declension  and  memorizing  case  endings  which  never  have 
been  observed  does  not  make  linguists.  Perhaps  the  only 
justification  for  such  a  method  is  for  the  sake  of  formal 
mental  discipline.  But  modern  pedagogy  teaches  us  that 
one  may  acquire  “formal  mental  discipline”  by  pursuing 
studies  which  are  pleasing  to  oneself. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS 

A  beginner  in  a  language  starts  to  talk  in  the  first  lesson. 
Our  classes  in  English  aim  primarily  to  develop  the  student’s 
conversational  ability.  Sentence  making  is  insisted  upon 
from  the  start.  The  student  is  not  permitted  to  see  the 
printed  lesson.  His  function  is  to  “stop,  look  and  listen”  and 
then  speak.  Each  lesson  deals  with  the  common  experiences 
of  life  in  an  uncommon  and  dramatic  way.  Suppose  the 
lesson  is  about  eating.  The  teacher  sits  down  at  the  table, 
takes  the  food  he  needs,  handles  the  table  utensils,  eats  his 
meal,  gets  up  from  the  table  and  leaves  the  room. 

Or,  take  for  instance,  the  lesson  about  the  growth  of  plants. 
The  teacher  brings  to  class  some  seeds,  a  bush  or  two  or  a 
plant  and  begins  by  telling  the  class  that  the  seed  must  have 
earth  before  it  will  grow.  He  then  proceeds  to  plant  the 
seed  in  some  soil  which  he  has  brought  for  the  purpose,  say¬ 
ing,  “I  plant  the  seed  in  the  earth.”  Then  by  pouring  on  some 
water  he  illustrates  the  value  of  moisture  to  growth.  He 
holds  up  a  plant  and  points  out  the  roots  and  the  leaves  and 
other  parts  of  the  plant.  By  showing  the  fruit,  some  good 
and  some  bad,  the  teacher  can  at  once  pass  into  a  simple 
discussion  of  the  topic,  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,” 
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or  “First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear.”  He  has  in  the  meantime  given  verbs,  nouns,  pronouns, 
prepositions,  conjunctions,  adverbs  and  adjectives,  and  the 
class  is  not  aware  that  it  has  had  the  parts  of  speech  or  that 
it  has  learned  grammar  as  it  should  be  taught. 

Other  lessons  along  this  line  follow,  the  capable  teacher 
always  acting  out  the  subject.  As  he  says  each  sentence  he 
suits  the  action  to  the  word  and  the  pupils  rehearse  the 
sentence  first  in  chorus  and  later  individually.  A  dozen 
lessons  dealing  with  the  daily  things  of  life  such  as  dressing, 
sleeping,  eating,  visiting,  buying,  changing  money,  traveling 
by  ricksha  or  chair,  hiring  workmen,  and  other  topics  based 
on  Chinese  life  furnish  an  extensive  vocabulary  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  much  opportunity  for  practise. 

This  system  has  been  used  extensively  and  successfully  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  In  1907  Dr.  Peter  Roberts  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  developed  the  method  which 
bears  his  name.  It  was  originated  solely  for  use  among  im¬ 
migrants.  Last  year  it  was  used  in  more  than  five  hundred 
cities  in  the  United  States  by  the  Association.  The  public 
schools  of  several  cities  are  holding  classes  for  immigrants — 
New  York,  Buffalo,  Los  Angeles,  Troy,  Boston,  Cleveland 
and  some  others.  In  practically  all  the  cities  where  courses 
are  offered  to  adult  immigrants,  the  initiative  came  from  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  or  some  other  such 
private  organization. 

LEARNING  TO  SPEAK 

Every  man  has  two  vocabularies — active,  or  that  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  use,  and  passive,  that  which  he  under¬ 
stands  when  he  hears  others  speak.  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Cum¬ 
mings  in  his  How  to  learn  a  language  estimates  the  passive  to 
be  five  to  ten  times  as  great  as  the  active  vocabulary. 

During  the  first  three  to  six  months  one  should  get  only 
the  absolutely  essential  words  and  constructions.  Words 
should  not  be  learned  apart  from  the  sentence,  but  as  a  part 
of  it,  or  if  learned  individually  they  should  at  once  be  brought 
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into  use.  The  capacity  of  the  human  mind  in  assimilating 
new  words  varies.  The  average  language  student  can  with 
comparative  ease  learn  ten  new  words  daily.  If  we  count 
twenty-five  days  to  the  month  this  would  give  him  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  1,500  words  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Estimates  of 
the  amount  of  vocabulary  of  a  workingman  credits  him  with 
300  to  500  words;  of  a  thirteen-year  old  pupil,  sixth  grade, 
with  4,192  and  of  a  college  graduate  with  20,000  to  100,000 
words.  But  during  the  first  six  months  one  should  aim  to 
master  what  is  in  the  course  rather  than  to  extend  the 
vocabulary. 

The  aim  of  every  teacher  should  be  to  keep  the  student’s 
mind  active.  We  can  usually  depend  on  it  that  when  the 
pupil  loses  interest  the  teacher  is  either  tired,  lazy  or  ill. 
The  teacher’s  purpose  will  be  defeated  if  he  permits  his  stu¬ 
dents  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  class.  It  is  downright  hard  work 
to  teach  a  conversation  class  by  the  direct  method  and  secure 
the  maximum  results.  The  teacher  must  hold  the  undivided 
attention  of  every  student  in  the  class  during  the  entire  hour. 

A  feature  of  the  classroom  work  in  the  Nanchang  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  School  has  been  the  experiment 
of  developing  the  student’s  initiative  by  having  him  do 
practically  all  the  work  himself.  After  the  teacher  has 
covered  the  lesson  carefully  by  demonstrations  and  object 
instruction,  he  calls  two  or  more  students  to  the  platform 
and  has  them  carry  on  conversations  about  the  text.  Stu¬ 
dents  take  turns  in  handling  the  objects  and  asking  questions 
about  them.  They  are  instructed  beforehand  to  bring 
various  objects  to  class  for  topics  of  conversation.  This  plan 
has  worked  exceptionally  well  and  has  proven  a  novel  way  in 
keeping  up  interest.  One  little  fellow  smilingly  brought  in  a 
beautiful  green  grasshopper  alive,  while  a  more  war-like 
student  produced  a  clumsy  old  army  rifle. 

The  student  should  have  a  definite  period  for  practise  and 
he  should  develop  speed.  He  should  closely  observe  the 
facial  and  vocal  movements  of  his  teacher.  He  should  never 
work  when  his  interest  has  flagged  and  when  he  is  physically 
tired.  The  student  should  seize  every  opportunity  to  chat 
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with  shopkeepers,  peddlers  and  neighbors,  to  talk  with  high 
and  low,  young  and  old.  Attending  church  and  lectures  for 
the  benefit  one  derives  from  listening  to  good  tones  and  con¬ 
structions  is  an  excellent  practise.  One  must  cultivate  the 
ability  to  hear  everything  that  goes  on  around  him. 

The  amount  of  daily  study  which  one  can  devote  to  a 
language  and  keep  his  health  depends  upon  the  person.  In 
general  terms,  study  as  long  as  you  are  interested.  The  secret 
of  good  work  is  attention.  Determine  your  personal  ca¬ 
pacity  and  see  if  you  can  keep  up  interest  by  trying  to  beat 
your  owTi  record.  Fluency,  accuracy  in  construction  and  in 
pronunciation  are  goals  toward  which  the  student  must  al¬ 
ways  strive. 

LEARNING  TO  READ 

Reading  must  follow,  never  precede,  the  ability  to  speak. 
Begin  to  read  only  what  you  know  how  to  say.  If  you  re¬ 
verse  this  program  you  are  sure  to  fail.  If  an  English  student 
attempts  to  read  French  he  at  once  encounters  the  difficulty 
of  the  pronunciation.  This  he  must  learn  from  the  human 
lips.  A  book  is  a  good  teacher  for  some  purposes,  but  it  will 
never  serve  the  purpose  of  a  human  being.  A  teacher  should 
always  be  used  as  a  book.  No  book,  no  printed  page,  no 
written  sheet  ever  did  nor  ever  can  teach  language  sounds. 
Imagine  trying  to  learn  to  speak  Chinese  by  studying 
Chinese  characters.  It  is  an  impossible  task.  We  have  in¬ 
vented  systems  of  Romanization  to  get  us  over  this  difficulty, 
yet  no  system  ever  written  has  proved  satisfactory.  Why? 
Because  it  is  impossible  to  convey  sounds  and  tones  thru  the 
eye.  A  Chinese  boy  learns  characters  only  by  repeating 
their  sounds  over  and  over  with  a  teacher.  He  learns  to 
speak  before  he  learns  to  read.  The  only  way  to  learn  to 
read  correctly  is  first  to  learn  to  speak. 

At  the  outset  the  Chinese  student  learns  that  the  English 
language  has  an  alphabet  of  twenty-six  letters.  With  these 
letters  he  is  able  to  construct  all  the  words  we  have,  tho 
the  letters  often  do  not  indicate  the  sound  of  the  word.  It  is 
here  that  a  system  of  phonetic  spelling  is  of  great  value. 
Silent  letters  are  always  a  stumbling  block  to  a  beginner. 
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After  a  student  has  learned  to  say  a  number  of  sentences 
correctly,  these  sentences  are  written  in  character  and  in 
Roman  on  slips  of  paper  or  on  the  blackboard.  The  teacher 
then  goes  over  the  sentences  at  which  the  student  is  looking. 
Now  he  gets  the  words  and  the  sentence  thru  both  the  ear 
and  the  eye.  He  now  has  a  double  grip  on  the  language. 

THE  TEACHER 

A  teacher  to  be  competent  should  have  a  personality — a 
winning  personality.  He  should  have  enthusiasm  and  “drive” 
and  a  good  supply  of  initiative.  He  must  block  out  his  work 
and  do  more  than  barely  keep  ahead  of  the  class.  He  should 
be  an  actor  and  intensely  interested  in  what  he  is  doing.  He 
should  not  be  afraid  to  open  his  mouth  to  show  how  sounds 
are  made,  nor  afraid  to  take  off  his  coat  to  illustrate  an 
action.  He  should  be  patient,  never  forgetting  that  his 
student  is  like  a  child  with  his  mother  and  it  will  take  hun¬ 
dreds  of  repetitions,  spread  over  months,  before  he  can  say 
things  properly.  The  teacher  should  not  speak  in  the  native 
language  of  his  students.  It  is  unnecessary  that  he  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  tongue.  At  one  time  in  my  teaching 
experience  I  inadvertently  let  my  pupils  know  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  their  language.  This  was  the  ruin  of  my 
class  because  the  students  thereafter  insisted  that  I  translate 
sentences  for  them.  They  never  learned  to  think  in  English ; 
they  failed  because  they  used  English  words  and  foreign  con¬ 
structions.  A  teacher  should  not  tell  his  pupils  all  their 
mistakes  at  once. 

The  pupil  should  welcome  all  criticisms.  He  should  not  be 
afraid  to  use  what  he  knows  before  all  foreigners  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  If  the  pupil  will  bear  in  mind  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules,  he  will  succeed : 

I.  The  ear,  not  the  eye.  2.  Sentences,  not  words.  3.  Peo¬ 
ple,  not  books.  4.  The  lips,  not  the  memory.  5.  Talk  first, 
read  and  write  later.  6.  Live  the  language,  do  not  translate. 
7.  Not  why,  but  how.  8.  It’s  play,  not  work. 

Frank  B.  Lenz 

Nanchang,  China 
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FURTHER  DATA  ON  THE  MAGNITUDE  AND 
RATE  OF  CHANGES  IN  ADOLESCENCE 

Professor  Thorndike’s  conclusions  on  the  magnitude  and 
rate  of  alleged  changes  at  adolescence  based  on  the  answers  of 
sixty-six  men  to  queries  as  to  when  they  experienced  the 
greatest  and  least  intensity  of  certain  mental  attitudes  and 
interests  were  so  interesting  that  it  seemed  to  us  desirable  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  to  try  the  same  set  of  questions  on 
some  other  slightly  different  groups.  The  question  arose  as 
to  whether  larger  and  somewhat  younger  groups  of  both 
sexes  might  not  lead  to  different  results.  We,  therefore, 
gave  the  same  questions  (See  Educational  Review,  Vol.  54, 
p.  140)  to  386  college  students  mostly  juniors  and  seniors, 
303  women  and  83^  men,  except  that  to  the  list  previously 
used  we  added  four  additional  questions  as  follows : 


When  were  you  most  adventurous? . Least? 

When  were  you  most  self-confident? . Least? 


When  was  your  emotional  life  most  intense? . 

Least? . 

When  did  you  experience  the  first  definite  romantic  interest  in 

the  opposite  sex? . Did  it  afterwards  increase 

or  diminish? . 

The  median  age  of  both  men  and  women  was  slightly 
over  twenty-one.  Altho  Thorndike  does  not  state  what  the 
ages  of  his  group  of  men  were,  it  was  presumed  that  the 
groups  here  reported  were  slightly  younger  than  the  men 
reported  by  him. 

^  The  group  was  composed  of  students  taking  courses  in  psychology  and 
education  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Cornell  College  and  Grinnell  College, 
The  returns  from  the  two  latter  places  being  obtained  thru  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Betts  and  Professor  Hartson.  Mr.  McDowell,  fellow  in  Education, 
S.  U.  I.,  assisted  in  tabulating  the  data. 
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By  referring  to  the  above  cited  article  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  author  estimates  the  definiteness  and  magnitude  of  the 
alleged  changes  by  taking  the  difference  between  the  votes 
for  the  greatest  and  for  the  least  for  each  age  from  ten  years 
on.  While  his  tables  show  fairly  definite  maxima  for  a 
number  of  these  supposed  traits  there  seem  to  be  somewhat 
less  definite  minimum  periods. 

This  tendency  was  even  more  marked  in  our  cases,  so  much 
so  that  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  might  be  unfair  to  estimate  the 
intensity  of  the  traits  simply  in  terms  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  greatest  and  least  intensities.  While  the  greatest 
intensities  in  most  cases  showed  definite  maxima,  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  “least”  were  frequently  distributed  with  such  uni¬ 
formity  as  to  suggest  little  more  than  chance  as  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor.  It  is  obviously  harder  to  locate  specifically 
the  period  of  least  intensity  of  a  trait  than  the  period  of  its 
greatest  intensity.  These  students  were  quite  emphatic  in 
stating  that  they  found  it  more  difficult.  There  were,  for 
example,  in  the  totals  of  11,904  possible  judgments  784 
failures  to  give  any  time  at  all,  or  6.3  per  cent.  Of  these  only 
4  per  cent  were  found  among  the  judgments  as  to  greatest 
intensities,  while  8  per  cent  of  the  returns  on  least  intensity 
were  blank.  The  reliability  of  the  answers  may  also  be 
roughly  estimated  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  students 
marked  their  answers  .4,  certainty,  B,  fairly  certain,  C,  much 
doubt  and  D,  merely  random  guess.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of 
all  judgments  were  ranked  as  A,  sure  or  B,  fairly  sure.  In 
the  case  of  Thorndike’s  presumably  older  group  of  men, 
there  were  only  43  per  cent  of  A  and  B  judgments. 

Our  conclusion  is,  therefore,  both  on  the  basis  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  blanks  and  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  the  students  attached  to  their  judgments  that  they  are 
somewhat  more  reliable  than  those  obtained  from  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  sixty-six  men. 

We  present  below  the  distribution  of  judgments  according 
to  ages  for  the  various  traits  reported  by  Thorndike.  The 
judgments  are  reduced  to  percentages  in  order  that  results 
for  the  men  and  women  may  be  readily  compared. 
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TABLE  I 


Careers  (most) 

Careers  (least) 

Ages 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

10 

1.6 

2.4 

21.8 

12.5 

II 

0 

0 

10.9 

13-8 

12 

3-6 

2.4 

24.6 

21.2 

13 

4-3 

1.2 

II  .6 

7-5 

14 

7.6 

4.8 

9.2 

13.8 

15 

7-3 

8.4 

6.5 

II  .2 

16 

15-2 

9-7 

4.8 

7.5 

17 

18.5 

12. 

4-4 

3-8 

18 

16.2 

29. 

3.4 

1-3 

19 

12.8 

10.8 

I , 

0 

20 

7-9 

132 

1-7 

3-8 

21 

3-3 

2.4 

0 

1-3 

22  + 

1-3 

3-6 

0 

2.6 

Our  results  as  given  in  the  above  table  are  not  strikingly 
different  from  those  reported  by  Thorndike.  About  83  per 
cent  of  the  men  and  78  per  cent  of  the  women  report  the 
period  of  fifteen  to  twenty  as  the  epoch  of  most  interest  in 
careers.  As  might  be  expected,  the  period  before  fifteen  is 
the  time  of  least  interest  in  future  vocations. 

TABLE  II 


Home  Most  Attractive 

Home  Least  Attractive 

Ages 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

10 

1-5 

4.8 

6.8 

6.5 

II 

2.7 

1.2 

5-4 

1-3 

12 

6.1 

8.4 

8.3 

II. 7 

13 

41 

0 

12.4 

14-3 

14 

3-4 

4.8 

17.2 

13- 

15 

4-7 

2.4 

14.4 

16.9 

16 

6.8 

6. 

18.7 

14-3 

17 

9-5 

9.6 

6.5 

6.5 

18 

20. 

16.9 

4.3 

6.5 

19 

16.6 

15-7 

5-4 

2.6 

20 

17.3 

14-5 

0 

6.5 

21 

5-8 

7.2 

0 

0 

22  + 

2.2 

8.4 

0 
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Home  is  apparently  most  attractive  for  both  men  and 
women  in  the  years  eighteen,  nineteen  and  twenty,  and 
least  attractive  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  Sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  women  and  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  men  give  the 
period  of  seventeen  to  twenty  as  the  time  of  greatest  love 
of  home. 

The  fact  that  practically  all  of  our  groups  are  away  from 
home  at  college  during  at  least  the  later  two  years  of  this 
period,  possibly  accounts  for  a  part  of  the  heightened  appre¬ 
ciation  of  home.  In  the  early  part  of  the  teen  period,  when 
these  young  people  were  at  home,  66  per  cent  of  both  men 
and  women  mention  thirteen  to  sixteen  as  the  period  of  its 


TABLE  III 


Friendships  Deepest 

Friendships  Least  Deep 

Ages 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

10 

0 

1-3 

13-4 

7-7 

II 

0 

1.3 

9.1 

II. 5 

12 

■9 

0 

17-9 

9- 

13 

•9 

0 

10.9 

14. 1 

14 

6.4 

1-3 

9-9 

13. 

15 

3-9 

6.4 

12.7 

23- 

16 

8.6 

9- 

5-6 

1-3 

17 

14-3 

9- 

5-2 

51 

18 

24. 

15-4 

4.2 

2.6 

19 

19.7 

21.8 

3-6 

6.4 

20 

16.4 

19.2 

4-5 

3-9 

21 

5-3 

5-1 

3-6 

0 

22 -f- 

1.8 

9- 

1.8 

2.6 

least  attractiveness.  Aversion  to  home  is  then,  as  far  as  our 
census  is  trustworthy,  not  a  characteristic  of  the  later  teen 
period.  Our  data  are  quite  the  contrary  of  those  offered  by 
Thorndike  for  his  older  group  of  men  in  whom  the  greatest 
period  of  aversion  to  home  occurred  in  late  adolescence 
instead  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen. 

Our  votes  on  greatest  and  least  parental  influence  were 
much  more  scattering  than  those  of  the  preceding  table,  but 
62  per  cent  of  the  women  and  70  per  cent  of  the  men  gave 
the  years  of  twelve  to  sixteen  as  the  period  of  greatest  paren- 
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tal  influence,  and  54  per  cent  of  the  women  and  61  per  cent 
of  the  men  gave  fifteen  to  twenty  as  the  period  of  least. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  there  is  necessarily  any  contra¬ 
diction  between  these  estimates  and  the  preceding  ones  re¬ 
garding  attractiveness  of  home. 

The  distribution  of  our  judgment  as  to  greatest  and  least 
intensity  of  friendships  shows  that  74  per  cent  of  the  women 
and  65  per  cent  of  the  men  regard  seventeen  to  twenty  as 
the  period  of  greatest  depth  of  friendship,  and  practically  78 
per  cent  of  both  sexes  regard  the  period  of  ten  to  fifteen  as 
the  period  of  least  deep  friendships. 

TABLE  IV 


Choice  of  Epochs  for  Reforming  and  Missionary  Tendencies 


Reform 

Missionary  tendencies 

Ages 

Most 

Least 

Most 

Least 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

10 

0 

0 

11.4 

8. 

1.2 

0 

8 

2 

5-6 

II 

0 

0 

8.5 

8. 

2.4 

0 

5 

9 

7- 

12 

2.4 

0 

17.8 

9-4 

6.5 

7.2 

9 

5.6 

13 

3.7 

3.8 

9.2 

6.7 

4.4 

1.4 

6 

7 

97 

14 

5.4 

2.5 

8.5 

14.7 

12.5 

8.5 

9 

8 

7. 

15 

6.8 

10.2 

8.9 

17-3 

10.5 

8.5 

5 

I 

16.7 

16 

12.5 

12.7 

7.8 

6.7 

15-4 

15-5 

7 

4 

7. 

17 

17-3 

16.5 

4-3 

6.7 

12.9 

18.3 

7 

9 

7- 

18 

20.1 

21.3 

4.6 

6.7 

14.9 

18.3 

7 

8.4 

19 

15-9 

20.2 

3-9 

5-3 

10. 1 

14. 

II 

II .  I 

20 

10. 1 

6.8 

8.9 

5-3 

6.8 

5.6 

13 

6 

8.4 

21 

3-7 

3.8 

2.8 

1-3 

1.6 

2.8 

3 

5 

2.8 

22  + 

2.1 

2.5 

3-2 

4- 

1.2 

4 

7 

6.7 

In  the  matter  of  zeal  to  reform  self,  others  or  society  and 
missionary  inclinations  there  are  marked  maxima  for  both 
men  and  women  in  the  middle  and  later  teens — 76  per  cent 
of  the  women  give  sixteen  to  twenty,  and  80  per  cent  of  the 
men  give  fifteen  to  nineteen  as  the  epoch  of  reforming 
impulses. 

Missionary  impulses  are  somewhat  more  scattered  but  76 
per  cent  of  the  women  and  83  per  cent  of  the  men  give  the 
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years  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  as  the  highest  point  in  this 
supposed  inclination.  Of  all  the  questions,  however,  this 
one  was  most  frequently  unanswered,  fifty-four  women  and 
ten  men  failing  to  give  any  year  at  all,  usually  answering 
“never”  to  the  query.  In  both  our  census  and  that  pre¬ 
sented  by  Thorndike  it  seems  that  these  are  two  fairly  well- 
defined  traits  of  mid-adolescence,  if  we  may  base  our  con¬ 
clusion  on  the  judgments  of  greatest  intensity.  Our  tables 
show  that  the  judgments  of  least  are  much  more  scattering 
and  uncertain  and  Thorndike’s  data  are  much  the  same. 

TABLE  v 

Choice  of  Epochs  for  Unselfishness  and  Inclination 
to  Do  One's  Duty 


Ages 

Most  Selfish 

Least  Selfish 

Duty,  Most 

Duty,  Least 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

10 

4-7 

9-9 

3-5 

1-3 

0 

0 

8.6 

3.8 

II 

9- 

8.6 

31 

0 

I . 

0 

7-5 

51 

12 

9-7 

16. 

4-9 

2.7 

0 

1-3 

12.4 

14- 

13 

14.2 

II .  I 

31 

2.7 

1 .6 

0 

II-3 

7.6 

14 

13.8 

19.7 

2.4 

4-1 

3- 

0 

10.3 

21.5 

15 

145 

13-6 

3-5 

1-3 

3-7 

2.5 

17.2 

14. 

16 

10.7 

8.6 

4-5 

6.8 

6.7 

10. 

12. 

14- 

17 

4-5 

1.2 

12.9 

13-7 

10.7 

7-5 

7-9 

II. 4 

18 

31 

3-7 

19.8 

16.4 

16.7 

10. 

3-4 

6.4 

19 

4.1 

2.5 

13.2 

22.0 

19.4 

21.3 

2.7 

0 

20 

2-3 

2.5 

19. 1 

16.4 

23.2 

22.6 

31 

2.5 

21 

1.4 

2.5 

4-5 

9.6 

7-3 

II-3 

1.7 

0 

22  + 

1.4 

0 

5-6 

2.7 

6.4 

13-7 

1-7 

0 

In  the  matter  of  unselfishness  and  greatest  inclination  to 
do  one’s  duty  there  is  a  quite  definite  piling  up  of  votes  by 
both  men  and  women.  Both  are  most  selfish  and  least  in¬ 
clined  to  do  their  duty  from  ten  to  sixteen,  and  markedly  the 
opposite  from  seventeen  to  twenty,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
men  whose  judgments  of  least  inclination  to  do  duty  appear 
quite  random. 

In  regard  to  love  of  nature  70  per  cent  of  the  women  and 
64  per  cent  of  the  men  find  the  period  of  sixteen  to  twenty  as 
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distinctive,  and  62  per  cent  of  the  women  find  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  as  least  distinctive.  The  judgments  of  the  men  as  to 
least  interest  in  nature  appear  nearly  random  and  are  quite 
similar  to  the  data  of  Thorndike.  The  judgments  as  to  love 
of  solitude  are  somewhat  more  scattering  for  both  men  and 
women  than  any  other  trait,  but  even  here  69  per  cent  of  the 
women  and  83  per  cent  of  the  men  give  fourteen  to  twenty  as 
the  period  of  greatest  desire  to  be  alone. 


TABLE  VI 

Choice  Epochs  for  Greatest  Love  of  Nature  and  Solitude 


The  tendencies  of  the  judgments  of  the  remainder  of  the 
questions  may  be  briefly  reported  as  follows : 

Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  women  and  61  per  cent  of  the 
men  desired  most  to  be  painters,  musicians,  writers  or  ora¬ 
tors  between  fourteen  and  eighteen.  The  judgments  of  least 
desire  were  distributed  quite  at  random.  The  judgments  on 
greatest  interest  in  reading  were  w'idely  scattered.  Seventy- 
four  per  cent  of  the  women  fell  in  the  period  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen  and  65  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  period  of  sixteen 
to  twenty.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  women  and  35  per  cent 
of  the  men  would  have  been  included  in  these  periods,  if  the 
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judgments  had  been  distributed  in  a  purely  random  fashion 
over  the  entire  period  of  ten  to  twenty-two  years.  The 
judgments  as  to  least  interest  in  reading  for  both  men  and 
women  were  scattered  practically  at  random  over  the  whole 
period. 

Lx)ve  of  adventure  reached  its  maximum  for  70  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  the  years  from  fourteen  to  eighteen.  In  the 
case  of  the  men  the  trait  was  more  widely  scattered,  but  45 
per  cent  of  the  men  were  included  between  the  years  fifteen 
and  seventeen.  A  mere  chance  distribution  of  the  trait 
would  have  given  only  2 1  per  cent  to  these  three  years.  As  to 
self-confidence,  80  per  cent  of  the  women  and  75  per  cent  of 
the  men  fall  between  sixteen  and  twenty.  The  judgments  of 
least  self-confidence  are  distributed  over  the  whole  period  of 
thirteen  years  almost  at  random. 

The  period  of  greatest  intensity  of  emotional  life  is  given  by 
74  per  cent  of  the  women  and  62  per  cent  of  the  men  between 
fifteen  and  nineteen.  The  period  of  least  intensity  is  less 
definite.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  women  and  48  per  cent 
of  the  men  falling  between  ten  and  fourteen. 

The  period  of  first  romantic  interest  in  the  opposite  sex  is 
found  to  be  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  for  76  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  73  per  cent  of  the  women.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  only  48  per  cent  of  the  women  reported  this 
interest  grew  in  the  years  immediately  following. 

The  chief  exception  to  the  common  view  of  adolescent 
literature  is  in  the  case  of  love  of  home  which  seems  to  in¬ 
crease  in  the  later  teens  instead  of  diminish. 

Thorndike  believes,  on  the  basis  of  his  study,  that  many 
of  the  characteristics  assumed  to  belong  to  the  adolescent 
period  are  really  characteristics  of  very  late  adolescence  or 
early  manhood.  The  maxima  of  all  the  sixteen  traits  here¬ 
with  reported  are  under  twenty,  and  the  groupings  in  most 
cases  are  close  to  the  medians.  Our  census  does  not,  of 
course,  prove  that  the  traits  in  question  may  not  grow  in 
intensity  during  the  next  ten  years  of  these  students’  lives. 

The  fact  that  330  of  our  subjects  are  twenty  years  of  age  or 
older,  and  207  are  twenty-one  or  older,  and  yet  no  medians 
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are  over  twenty,  is  certainly  indicative  that  the  traits  in 
question  are  teen  traits  rather  than  traits  more  distinctive  of 
the  early  twenties. 

Our  method  of  recording  the  judgments  was  the  same  as 
that  adopted  by  Thorndike,  namely  to  take  the  median  year 
when  a  time  of  more  than  one  year  was  mentioned  in  an 
answer.  Our  group  did  not,  however,  mention  extended 
periods  with  great  frequency.  Of  the  386  papers  received 
ninety-seven  gave  periods  of  two  years  or  over  rather  fre¬ 
quently.  The  tendency  to  locate  the  trait  indefinitely  was 
much  more  common  among  the  older  members  of  our  group 
than  the  younger.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  students 
twenty-three  years  of  age  or  over  gave  these  indefinite  an¬ 
swers,  while  less  than  22  per  cent  of  those  under  twenty-three 
gave  periods  of  two  years  or  more  as  the  time  of  the  greatest 
or  least  intensity  of  the  v^arious  traits.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  younger  students  were  much  more  certain  of  specific 
times  for  the  various  traits  than  were  the  older  ones. 

Our  general  conclusion  is  that,  with  this  group  of  386  stu¬ 
dents  of  a  median  age  of  slightly  more  than  twenty-one  years, 
the  alleged  adolescent  traits  are  fairly  definite,  especially  if 
we  are  warranted  in  giving  greater  credit  to  the  judgments  of 
most,  which  seem,  on  the  whole,  more  reliable  than  those 
of  least. 

Irving  King 

State  University  of  Iowa 
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SOCIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  FUNDAMENTAL  TO 
PEDAGOGICAL  METHOD 

A  REPLY 

The  article  under  the  heading  given  above  in  the  February 
(1918)  number  of  the  Educational  Review  by  Dr.  Ross  L. 
Finney,  introduces  such  fundamental  considerations  of 
educational  practise  and  principle  that  it  seems  desirable 
that  it  be  reviewed  from  what  is  a  decidedly  different  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  facts  of  our  present  educational  situation 
than  that  exprest  by  Dr.  Finney. 

Dr.  Finney  begins  by  analyzing  the  conflict  which  exists 
in  societies  between  tendencies  to  maintain  the  established 
order  of  things,  as  hardened  into  taboos,  mores,  laws  and 
constitutions  and  based  on  the  fundamental  psychology  of 
habit,  and  other  tendencies  to  seek  for  new  adjustments 
when  old  social  organizations  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  which 
is  the  work  of  the  reasoning,  inventing,  problem-solving  side 
of  mental  life  as  exprest  in  social  theories  and  philosophies  of 
life.  He  also  recognizes  in  the  first  pages  of  his  article  a  fact 
that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  that  the  unrest  of 
social  readjustment  is  very  directly  caused  by  concrete,  ob¬ 
jective,  describable,  measurable,  changes  in  social  conditions. 
He  points  out  certain  periods  of  history  in  which  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  change  and  readjustment  appear  to  be  hyperactive 
— periods  of  sudden  crisis  and  rapid,  deep-seated  change,  and 
other  periods  that  are  relatively  so  quiescent  and  so  firmly  set 
in  the  mold  of  custom  that  they  present  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  of  immobility,  security  and  social  contentment. 

Dr.  Finney  even  describes  briefly,  or  rather  indicates,  the 
actual  gross  changes  in  experience  that  have  characterized 
the  eras  of  rapid  evolution,  but  this  very  important  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  objective,  non- theoretical,  unwished  for  and  in- 
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evitable  effects  of  social  change,  with  its  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  remainder  of  the  discussion,  is  neither 
developed  nor  taken  account  of.  After  barest  mention  it  is 
laid  aside  for  other  considerations  more  consistent  with  his 
literary  objective.  And  it  is  his  very  failure  to  establish  and 
take  as  his  point  of  departure  the  principle  that  the  element 
of  change  and  movement  in  a  society,  its  extent  and  its 
rapidity,  follow  upon  objective,  brutally  real  modifications 
of  the  conditions  of  life  which  suggest  and  compel  desirable 
or  necessary  readjustments — it  is  this  failure  that  constitutes 
the  reason  for  his  inability,  from  the  present  writer’s  point  of 
view,  to  do  what  he  starts  out  to  do,  namely,  to  show  how  a 
study  of  contemporary  sociological  conditions  must  lead  to 
his  own  particular  conclusions  regarding  educational  method. 
Since,  as  Mr.  Finney  points  out,  we  are  at  the  present  time 
in  a  period  of  very  marked  social  change,  and  since  contem¬ 
porary  sociological  conditions  must  so  largely  determine  the 
principles  and  practises  of  education,  it  seems  desirable  to 
indicate  briefly  some  of  the  major  modifications  of  life  that 
are  now  taking  place  among  us,  of  late  years  at  an  accelerated 
pace  owing  to  the  tremendous  pressure  exerted  in  all  fields 
of  experience  by  the  war  of  the  nations. 

A  highly  important  change  in  social  life  is  represented  in 
the  growing  self-consciousness  of  power  and  importance  of 
those  who  work  with  their  hands,  and  the  increasing  convic¬ 
tion  among  them  that  they  are  receiving  an  inadequate  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  industry  made  possible  thru  their  co¬ 
operation.  Another  conditioning  factor,  which  has  finally 
come  home  to  us  in  our  immediately  personal  lives,  is  the 
alignment  of  the  social  order  of  the  world  upon  racial  and 
territorial  lines  as  bound  up  in  national  states.  Immediately 
following  this  fact  is  the  very  present  necessity  of  showing  a 
united  front  against  a  thoroly  efficient,  powerful  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  enemy,  with  its  inevitable  corollary  of  a  demand 
for  a  greater  degree  of  national  solidarity.  This  demand  has 
entailed  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  universal  compulsory 
military  service.  It  has  compelled  efforts  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  treasonable  and  justifiable  criticism  of  national  poli- 
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cies,  with  considerable  modification  of  our  traditional  wide- 
open  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assembly.  It  has  pointed 
to  the  necessity  of  doing  more  than  we  have  ever  undertaken 
in  the  direction  of  assimilating  large  elements  of  unrecon¬ 
structed,  unamericanized  foreign  immigrant  population. 
The  failure  of  transportation  and  business  production  and 
exchange  under  the  heavy  demands  of  war  has  led  to  new 
methods  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  competitive  methods  that  bids  fair  to  be,  at  least  in 
part,  permanent.  The  mounting  expenditure  of  war  has  led 
to  a  consideration  of  the  rights  of  collective  society  to  the 
profits  of  business,  and  the  pressure  of  necessary  war  produc¬ 
tion  has  introduced  new  feelings  for  the  rights  of  society  in 
general  upon  labor  as  well  as  upon  capital  and  profits.  Thus 
one  might  add  largely  to  the  collection  of  brute-fact  changes 
in  our  common  experience  and  lay  strong  foundations  for  the 
conclusion  that  at  the  present  time  many  ways  of  conceiving 
life  as  held  by  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  are  in  a  state  of 
flux. 

Yet  another  conditioning  sociological  factor  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  for  any  discussion  of  educational  policy  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  at  present  living  under  a  form  of  government 
which  implies  the  participation  of  all  men  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  women  in  the 
modification  of  social  institutions  to  meet  changed  conditions 
of  life.  It  may  be  that  democracy  will  be  less  complete  in 
the  world  at  the  close  of  the  war  than  it  is  at  present,  but 
there  are,  in  the  present  writer’s  mind,  more  considerations 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  more  complete.  At 
any  rate,  w^e  must  carry  on  our  discussion  under  the  con¬ 
trolling  assumption  that  w^e  are  committed  to  a  democratic 
form  of  social  organization,  and  any  discussion  which  fails  to 
recognize  that  controlling  assumption  passes  over  into  the 
field  of  free  speculation. 

But  for  such  conditions  of  social  change  and  for  such  a 
form  of  government,  what  habit  of  mind  and  what  attitude 
of  will  are  enjoined  by  Mr.  Finney?  The  counsel  to  destroy 
within  the  body  politic  the  bacilli  of  change;  the  advice  to 
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hold  fast  to  the  ossified  processes  of  past  social  wisdom ;  the 
educational  principle  that  habit,  as  the  psychological  coun¬ 
terpart  of  social  stability  and  conservatism,  should  be  made 
the  main  objective  of  school  experience,  and  that  the  prob¬ 
lem-solving  attitude*  ^^ynonymous  with  change  and  recon¬ 
struction,  should  be  denied  the  place  of  honor  and  of  chief 
importance  in  instruction — these  are  the  practical  conclu¬ 
sions  which  he  has  drawn  as  obvious  from  the  sociological 
survey  of  a  world  that  is  moving  under  our  feet ! 

From  his  conviction  of  the  dangers  of  social  change,  Mr. 
Finney  has  laid  down  the  main  educational  principle  of  his 
article,  namely,  the  necessity  for  greater  emphasis  upon  drill 
and  habituation  than  has  been  exhibited  in  current  tenden¬ 
cies  of  educational  theory  and  practise,  and  he  points  out 
Professor  Dewey  as  the  high  priest  of  the  cult  of  pupil- 
freedom  and  initiative  and  the  reflective,  problem-solving 
organization  of  school  experience.  In  order  to  evaluate  the 
validity  of  Mr.  Finney’s  prescription  for  the  ills  of  the 
social  order  thru  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  schools,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  meaning  of  habit. 

Mr.  Finney  thinks  and  writes  of  habit  as  the  ossified  por¬ 
tions  of  experience.  Habits  are  like  the  bones  of  the  physical 
organism.  They  are  the  ledge  of  lime  rock  produced  by 
millions  of  dead  generations  of  coral  insects,  while  the  free¬ 
dom-element  of  experience  is  likened  to  the  microscopic 
speck  of  living  protoplasm  working  at  the  water-level. 
Habit,  he  holds,  is  mechanical  routine,  automatic  reaction, 
fixt  adjustment. 

As  far  as  such  a  description  of  habit  goes  it  is  true,  for 
there  are  numerous  habits  that  are  highly  mechanical  and 
automatic  in  their  operation ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  com¬ 
plete  and  adequate  description  of  habit.  Far  removed  in 
nature  from  the  mechanical  habit  of  tying  a  four-in-hand  is 
the  foundation  of  past  experience  and  social  judgments  which 
operates  in  the  selection  of  that  four-in-hand  out  of  the  shop¬ 
keeper’s  assortment.  The  disciplined  acceptance  of  a  military 
command  is  far  removed  from  the  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  background  that  enters  into  and  determines  the  will- 
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ingness  of  a  free  man  to  vote  to  plunge  his  nation  into  the 
keen  pains  of  war  for  the  vindication  of  an  ideal  of  life.  But 
both  extremes  of  these  contrasts  are  phases  of  the  psychology 
of  habit,  and  neither  can  be  neglected  in  the  description  of 
the  place  which  habit  occupies  in  our  lives. 

There  are,  then,  highly  mechanical  habits,  such  as  the 
production  of  vocables,  the  handling  of  table  utensils,  the 
adding  of  a  column  of  figures.  There  are  habits  less  mechan¬ 
ical  of  public  address,  social  usage  and  the  solving  of  quanti¬ 
tative  problems.  And  at  the  so-called  free  ends  of  life  we 
find  judgments  of  truth,  beauty,  goodness  and  public  policy 
which  are  made  on  the  basis  of  past  experience — on  the  basis 
of  funded  tendencies  growing  out  of  past  more  or  less  free  ac¬ 
tivities  or  passive  acceptances  of  impressions. 

There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  necessity  for  drill  and  habitu¬ 
ation  as  a  phase  of  the  production  of  a  thinking  experience. 
Who  would  think  must  know.  Who  would  solve  problems  in 
arithmetic  must  have  mechanized  the  fundamental  opera¬ 
tions.  Who  would  project  trial  judgments  in  problematical 
situations  must  have  memories,  well-organized  and  mechani¬ 
cally  perfected,  to  draw  upon.  Who  would  analyze  problems 
successfully  must  have  practised  the  processes  of  analysis 
until  his  technique  becomes  habitual.  If  Mr.  Finney  is 
pleading  for  the  recognition  of  the  demands  of  drill  and  prac¬ 
tise  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  thought-processes, 
we  can  all  second  his  efforts.  But  his  article  does  not  give 
room  for  such  an  interpretation,  (it  very  frankly  states  his 
doubt  of  the  value  of  all  methods  that  aim  at  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  habit  of  thinking  and  plays  up  the  methods  that 
aim  at  the  mastery  of  set  reactions.  1  But,  sociologically 
speaking,  in  a  society  which  is  beset  with  wide-spread  and 
thoro  going  conditions  of  change,  the  inculcation  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  attitude  is  the  first  essential  of  social  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  society  which  believes  in  and  depends  upon  the 
common  wisdom  of  all  for  the  solution  of  problems  of  social 
readjustment,  the  development  of  the  habit  of  using  knowl¬ 
edge  in  a  thoughtful  way  is  of  supreme  importance.  Our 
schools  must  provide  an  education  that  will  produce  usable 
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knowledge.  The  only  way  to  insure  usability  of  knowledge 
is  to  see  that  it  is  acquired  in  and  by  means  of  a  thinking 
experience.  The  supremely  important  habit  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  every-day  life  is  the  habitual  attitude  of 
making  judgments  as  to  truth,  worth  and  fitness  out  of  the 
materials  of  information. 

It  would  probably  be  unfair  to  imply  from  Mr.  Finney’s 
attack  on  the  problem-solving  attitude  in  school  method 
that  he  desires  a  return  to  the  methods  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  thinking  experience  is  intended  to  replace,  and 
that  he  expects  of  the  old  mechanical  methods  any  notable 
effects  of  social  reconstruction.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  habituation  in  the  learning  of  dates  and  dynasties 
in  history ;  the  meticulous  study  of  a  text  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  pupil  for  faithful  memorizing,  with  little  or  no  recon¬ 
struction  of  materials  in  the  interest  of  understanding  and 
appreciation;  the  deadening,  point-for-point  mastery  of 
geographical  detail,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  would  be  effec¬ 
tive  even  in  killing  off  the  “bacilli  of  change”  that  exist  in  the 
social  organism.  Surely  he  does  not  counsel  a  return  to  the 
old  school  with  its  negation  of  the  rightful  opportunities  of 
childhood,  its  indifference  to  the  conditions  of  mental  growth 
and  control,  its  lack  of  the  materials  and  the  opportunities 
and  the  habits  of  normal  self-expression  and  self-development. 

To  be  sure,  the  disciples  of  a  method  that  would  result  in 
a  thinking  experience  are  wont  to  suffer  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  friends.  Some  of  the  “freedom  literature”  on  teach¬ 
ing  method  is  dilettante  in  its  point  of  view  and  unscientific 
in  its  psychological  foundations.  Some  of  the  efforts  to  real¬ 
ize  a  problem-solving  method  and  to  develop  a  thinking  ex¬ 
perience  in  pupils  have  past  the  crest  of  sound  endeavor  and 
have  past  down  into  the  hollow  of  educational  fad.  They 
exhibit  all  the  sad  defects  of  a  good  thing  gone  wrong.  But 
it  is  unfair  to  Professor  Dewey  to  make  him  responsibile  for 
the  works  of  all  who  call  upon  his  name.  There  is  no  im¬ 
portant  recent  work  on  education  which  more  roundly  criti¬ 
cizes  the  tendency  to  misguided  glorification  of  the  more 
superficial  aspects  of  freedom  than  does  Democracy  and 
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education.  The  school  room  does  not  draw  a  license  from 
this  book  for  becoming  a  riot;  nor  the  teacher  for  being  a 
toady;  nor  the  process  of  teaching  for  being  an  experiment 
at  following  at  a  respectful  distance  the  irresponsible  ten¬ 
dencies  of  thirty-odd  little  “pets.” 

Does  Mr.  Finney  possibly  have  in  mind  in  his  article,  in 
common  with  many  other  students  of  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  conditions,  the  failure  of  the  education  which  our  youth 
receive,  to  inculcate  in  them  a  respect  for  law  and  a  habit  of 
obedience  to  law,  a  respect  for  public  property,  a  devotion  to 
public  welfare  and  patriotic  ends,  a  love  for  our  democratic 
institutions  and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  common  pur¬ 
poses?  If  so,  we  can  readily  grant  the  desirability  and  the 
ultimate  necessity  for  having  these  attitudes  and  responses 
made  so  much  a  part  of  the  growing  boy  and  girl  that  they 
will  lead  inevitably  to  effective  and  unstinted  public  service. 
But  thru  what  means  are  these  desirable  results  to  be 
achieved?  Thru  processes  of  drill  and  habituation  in  care¬ 
fully  selected  ideas  and  acts,  or  thru  intelligent  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  free  adoption  on  the  pupil’s  part  of  conclusions 
worked  out  in  the  pattern  of  a  thinking  experience? 

The  former  is  certainly  the  more  simple  educational  under¬ 
taking.  It  calls  for  a  method  better  suited  to  mediocrity  in 
the  teacher.  It  requires  less  extensive  equipment  and  in¬ 
volves  smaller  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  subject  matter. 
Moreover,  the  method  has  been  perfectly  exemplified  in  the 
primary  schools  of  Prussia.  It  has  been  effective  in  that 
country  and  has  accomplished  that  whereunto  it  was  sent, 
for  it  has  developed  a  population  thoroly  subservient  to  the 
limited  set  of  objectives  that  constitute  Prussian  loyalty. 
Its  completed  work  has  been  to  remove  from  the  greater  part 
of  a  nation,  thru  the  thoro  inculcation  of  those  narrow  and 
narrowing  habits  of  accepting  a  role  and  an  attitude  handed 
down  to  them  from  an  irresponsible  minority,  the  habit  of 
taking  an  intelligent  part  in  the  control  of  the  destinies  of 
the  nation. 

\\Contrasting  with  the  aim  and  method  just  referred  to,  that 
of  securing  loyalty  to  public  good  thru  intelligent  comprehen- 
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sion  and  free  adoption  of  conclusions  worked  out  in  the 
pattern  of  a  thinking  experience,  we  find  an  infinitely  more 
difficult  objective  to  reach^  It  requires  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  teaching  skill,  a  richer  equipment  of  learning  ma¬ 
terials,  and  a  broader  and  more  skilful  selection  of  subject 
matter.  That  it  can  be  done  remains  in  considerable  part  to 
be  proved;  certainly  we  can  not  say  that  it  has  ever  been 
accomplished  on  a  national  scale.  But  that  such  an  ideal 
can  be  approximated  and  that  such  an  objective  must  be 
striven  for,  are  the  unescapable  corollaries  of  the  hope  and 
the  faith  and  the  so-far-realized  program  of  democracy. 

In  order  to  secure  an  adequate  set  of  social  responses,  the 
work  of  the  school  must  be  supplemented  with  the  work  of 
less  formal  agencies  of  education  and  a  much  more  careful 
and  a  much  richer  organization  of  community  life  than  we 
have  achieved  as  yet.  Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire  Girls, 
farmers’  institutes,  canning  clubs.  Red  Cross  Auxiliaries  and 
a  host  of  other  organizations  for  youth  and  adults  suggest 
the  possibilities  along  this  line.  Some  form  of  periodical 
mobilization  of  the  youth  of  our  country  for  educational  ends 
may  well  be  conceived  to  follow  the  war  even  after  the  spe¬ 
cific  necessities  of  the  military  establishment  shall  have  been 
satisfied  thru  victory  to  the  cause  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
Western  world.  We  must  do  more  along  these  lines  than  we 
ever  have  done.  Habit  must  operate  in  support  of  national 
ideals.  But  that  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  methods  of  the  drill  sergeant  are  to  displace  those  of  the 
leader  to  truth.  Better  far  that  America  should  muddle  thru, 
with  only  a  more  or  less  indefinite  conception  of  what  its  own 
spirit  and  ideals  are,  than  that  American  thought  should  be 
mobilized  even  to  the  point  of  perfect  efficiency,  upon 
the  marching  orders  of  a  ruling  class.  The  freedom  to  grow 
and  the  obligation  to  meet  changes  of  social  conditions  out 
of  the  common  wisdom  of  all  are  more  important  than  the 
most  perfect  adjustment  of  all  to  a  program  secured  thru 
processes  of  habituation  and  drill.  If  the  American  school  is 
to  fit  into  the  institutions  of  democracy,  and  if  our  pedago¬ 
gical  practise  is  to  be  based  firmly  upon  sociological  laws,  the 
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processes  of  education  must  aim  at  the  development  of  in¬ 
telligence.  The  narrower  forms  of  habit  are  important  corol¬ 
laries  and  indispensable  aids  to  intelligence  and  morality, 
but  they  can  not  be  substituted  for  them.  It  is  possible  to 
have  in  a  nation  efficiency  without  participation  and  loyalty 
without  knowledge;  but  when  those  combinations  are  real¬ 
ized  in  American  life,  we  shall  not  recognize  it  as  the  nation 
that  we  believe  it  to  be  nor  the  nation  that  we  hope  it  may 
become. 
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THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR 

[This  article  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  from  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for  February,  1918.  The  writer, 
Professor  A.  V.  Dicey,  is  the  well-known  English  scholar  and  jurist  whose 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  public  law  are  of  the  first  order  of  importance. 
No  equally  thoro  and  well-balanced  examination  of  this  subject  has  come  to 
our  notice.  Editor.] 

All  of  US  know  too  well  the  conscientious  objector.^  He  is 
a  man  who,  on  the  ground  of  conscientious  objection  (more 
or  less  strong)  to  war,  claims  from  a  military  tribunal,  con¬ 
stituted  under  the  Military  Service  Acts,  exemption,  either 
total  or  partial,  from  military  service;  such  tribunal  alone 
has  authority  to  grant  such  exemption.  The  conscientious 
objector  is  in  the  eyes  of  most  Englishmen  a  nuisance.  He 
is  in  the  eyes  of  philanthropists,  some  of  whom  condemn 
neither  war  generally,  nor  the  particular  war  carried  on  by 
the  British  Empire  against  Germany,  a  prisoner  suffering 
for  conscience’s  sake  and  as  such  entitled  to  pity  and  also 
to  respect.  It  is  not  my  intention,  except  incidentally,  to 
dwell  upon  the  character,  either  condemnable  or  estimable, 
of  the  objector.  My  aim  is  to  consider  his  position  from  a 
more  personal  point  of  view,  and  especially  to  raise  three 
questions  and  examine  the  answers  thereto.  These  inquiries 
are:  first,  what  are  the  general  principles  which  should  gov¬ 
ern  the  law  determining  the  position  of  a  conscientious 

1  See  on  the  subject  of  this  article  the  Military  Service  Act,  1916,  5  and  6, 
Geo.  5,  c.  104,  s.  2,  sub-s.  i  (d)  and  sub-s.  3;  the  Military  Service  Act,  1916 
(session  2),  6  and  7,  Geo.  5,  c.  15,  s.  4,  sub-s.  3;  Rules  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Employment  of  Conscientious  Objectors,  in  May,  July,  and  December, 
1917;  the  Tribunal  Manual,  edited  by  T.  W.  Francis;  /  appeal  unto  Caesar,  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Hobhouse.  This  pamphlet,  and  especially  the  introduction  by  my 
friend.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  deserves  careful  consideration  as  the  best 
statement  of  the  grievances  of  which  conscientious  objectors  complain. 

The  word  “objector”  in  this  article  means  a  conscientious  objector,  when 
the  contrary  does  not  appear  from  the  context. 
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objector? — secondly,  does  the  existing  law  work  injustice? 
— thirdly,  what  suggestions  can  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
amendments  (if  any)  desirable  in  regard  to  such  law? 

This  examination,  however,  can  not  be  satisfactorily  con¬ 
ducted  unless  we  bear  in  mind  certain  facts  which  in  my 
judgment  are  undeniable,  but  are  often  overlooked.  These 
facts  may  be  thus  summarized : 

The  existence  in  England  of  really  conscientious  objectors 
may  be  deplorable,  but  is  past  denial ;  they  are,  indeed,  very 
few,  if  compared  with  the  number  of  Englishmen  or  Scots¬ 
men,  or  still  more  emphatically  if  compared  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  British  subjects  who  are  willingly  taking  part  in  the 
present  war.  One  may  apparently  place  the  objectors  who 
have  suffered,  or  are  suffering,  imprisonment,  as  they  them¬ 
selves  would  express  it,  for  conscience’s  sake,  at  about  800 
or  1,000  persons;  many  of  this  1,000  are  men  of  most 
respectable  character;  they  are  men  in  many  cases  of 
scrupulous  conscientiousness,  and  some  of  them  undoubt¬ 
edly  may  rightly  lay  claim  to  enthusiastic  zeal  in  laboring 
for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  They  are,  in  short, 
genuine  enthusiasts.  Judging  from  the  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  Mrs.  Hobhouse’s  I  appeal  unto  Caesar  they  are 
zealots  not  endowed  with  much  good  sense  or  sound  judg¬ 
ment.  Then  again,  the  conscientious  objectors  do  indubit¬ 
ably  work  damage  to  England  and  threaten  considerable 
danger  to  the  British  Empire.  To  this  fact  their  apologists 
are  blind.  The  evil  which  objectors  may  cause  to  their 
country  is  not  to  be  measured  merely  or  chiefly  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  which  they  divert  from  the  British  Army.  The 
evil  which  their  conduct  produces,  and  is  meant  to  produce, 
is  to  create  opposition  to  a  war  in  the  righteousness  whereof 
the  vast  majority  of  British  subjects  heart  and  soul  believe. 
If  changes  of  belief  were  mainly  the  work  of  argument,  the 
influence  of  the  objectors,  whose  strength  does  not  lie  in 
any  form  of  reasoning,  would  be  a  trifle.  But  if,  as  is  the 
case,  alterations  in  public  sentiment  are  mainly  produced 
by  sympathetic  suggestion,  one  must  dread  the  possibility 
lest,  at  some  crisis  of  England’s  fate  (when  temporary  defeat 
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or  disappointment,  or  widespread  suffering,  may  engender 
momentary  despair),  the  conscientious  objectors  should  for 
a  moment  have  power  to  shake  the  firmness  and  courage  of 
England  necessary  for  the  rejection  of  a  peace  which  would 
mean  moral  degradation.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
objectors  that  they  do,  against  their  will  and  intention,  ally 
themselves  with  men  who  have  no  conscience  at  all;  the 
respectable  objector  by  his  very  existence  prompts  legisla¬ 
tion  which  sometimes  favors  the  escape  from  national  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  coward  who  shields  himself  from  risk  or  loss  by 
falsely  pleading  the  dictates  of  his  non-existent  conscience. 
And  even  at  the  best  the  objector  gives  birth  to  feelings 
which  are  unfavorable  to  the  discharge  of  national  duties. 
My  friend.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  bids  me  recollect  that 
"almost  every  young  man  and  woman  in  Europe  who  possest 
any  free  religious  life  at  all  had  been  to  some  extent  influ¬ 
enced  by  Tolstoy.”  I  might  possibly  demur  to  the  breadth 
of  this  statement.  But  then,  I  am  an  old  man,  a  mid- 
Victorian,  and  a  disciple  not  of  Tolstoy,  but  of  Bentham. 
I  accept,  therefore,  in  reliance  on  a  friend  much  better  in¬ 
formed  than  myself,  the  allegation  that  all  men  and  women 
have  been  affected  by  Tolstoy’s  writings.  But  I  draw  from 
the  fact,  which  for  argument’s  sake  I  admit,  a  very  different 
inference  from  the  conclusion  which  it  is  meant  to  support. 
To  Tolstoy’s  teaching  I  attribute  the  temporary  ruin,  moral 
no  less  than  political,  of  Russia.  One  can  not  but  dread  that 
erroneous  doctrines,  promoted  by  men  of  conscience,  may  in 
other  countries  than  Russia  work  public  evil.  Lastly,  let  me 
recall  a  quite  different  fact  which  in  considering  my  argu¬ 
ment  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Our  objectors,  tho  they 
agree  in  condemning  war,  are  divided  into  two  classes  by  an 
essential  difference  of  creed.  The  one  class  believe  that  con¬ 
science  forbids  them  to  give  the  least  aid,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  to  England  in  the  carrying  on  of  war;  these  men 
may  be  justly  called  unpatriotic  objectors.  Their  philan¬ 
thropy  has  made  them  forget  their  patriotism.  The  other 
class  are  willing  or  even  ready  to  serve  their  country  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  provided  that  they  are  not  called 
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upon  to  take  part  in  the  killing  of  England’s  enemies.  These 
may  be  termed  patriotic  objectors. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  question  which  I  propose  to 
discuss : 

First  Question — What  principle  ought  to  govern  the  law 
as  to  the  position  of  a  conscientious  objector? 

There  exist  at  least  three  principles,  each  of  which  has  a 
claim  to  be  the  basis  of  such  law. 

First  Principle — The  absolute  moral  authority  of  the  state. 

This  principle,  as  a  rule  of  public  morality,  for  it  is  as  such 
I  am  dealing  with  it,  contains  a  much  greater  amount  of 
truth  than  some  Englishmen  of  today  are  ready  to  admit. 
It  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  vast  majority  of  civilized  men  a 
primary  and  a  very  real  duty  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  of 
a  state  to  obey  the  law  thereof.  This  obligation  becomes  the 
more  cogent  and  the  more  universal  the  greater  be  the  danger 
to  which  a  man’s  country  is  exposed.  It  is  an  admitted 
doctrine  of  elementary  ethics  that  every  patriot  is  bound  to 
sacrifice  life  itself  for  the  sake  of  protecting  his  native  land 
from  invasion.  Nelson’s  message,  “England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty,”  was  received  by  his  sailors  neither  as  a 
paradox  nor  a  truism,  but  as  a  truth  which  appealed  to 
their  souls  and  thrilled  them  with  enthusiasm.  The  same 
sentiment  appeals  to  the  millions  of  British  soldiers  who  are 
risking  and  losing  their  lives  daily  on  every  battlefield  thru- 
out  the  civilized  world,  and  courting  death  without  that 
absolute  confidence  in  certain  and  immediate  victory  which 
sustained  sailors  guided  by  the  genius  and  by  the  good 
fortune  of  Nelson.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  I  repeat  in  a 
feebler  form  convictions  shared  by  the  immense  majority  of 
all  my  fellow-countrymen?  My  reply  is  simple  and  con¬ 
clusive.  The  pity  naturally  and  in  some  respects  rightly 
felt  for  the  objector,  because  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  man 
suffering  for  conscience’s  sake,  is  obscuring  the  facts  that  the 
objector’s  conscience  misguides  him,  and  that  some  English¬ 
men  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  thousands  of  men 
of  whose  deaths  we  daily  hear,  and  also  the  thousands  of 
men  of  whose  deaths  we  do  not  hear  at  all,  are  each  obeying 
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the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  of  a  conscience  none  the 
less  enlightened  because  it  stimulates  manifest  self-sacrifice 
and  is  guided  by  the  love  of  England.  The  scrupulosity,  in 
short,  of  the  objector  is  entitled  to  no  more  respect  than  the 
conscience  of  the  obedient  soldier,  and  the  moment  has 
arrived  when,  even  tho  wishing  to  deal  justly  with  the  heart- 
searchings  of  the  imprisoned  objector,  we  must  remember 
that  such  a  man  comes  into  conflict,  not  with  an  Act  of 
Parliament  past  today  or  yesterday,  but  with  a  moral  law 
of  natural  patriotism  which  has  been  established  for  ages, 
has  been  the  protection  of  human  liberty,  and  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  human  progress.  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  All  that  it  is  here,  however,  necessary  to  maintain  is 
that  there  are  more  reasons  than  some  most  excellent  Eng¬ 
lishmen  now  understand  for  holding  that  submission  to  the 
law  of  the  land  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  personal 
duty  of  every  loyal  citizen.  That  this  has  long  been  the 
conviction  of  Englishmen  is  certain. 

This  assertion  is  justified  by  the  most  obvious  facts  of  our 
legal  history.  Some  few  of  these  are  worth  special  notice. 
The  absolute  and  unlimited  sovereignty  of  Parliament  under¬ 
lies  the  constitution  of  England.^  That  this  parliamentary 
omnipotence,  as  Blackstone  has  termed  it,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  fictitious  and  also  has  really  and  often  been  limited 
by  moral  considerations,  no  man  can  be  better  aware  than 
a  teacher  who  has  given  special  prominence  to  the  limitless 
power  of  the  English  Parliament,  as  contrasted,  e.  g.,  with 
the  limited ’authority  possest  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  But  tho  a  principle  of  law  such  as  the  sovereignty  of 
Parliament  can  never  be  confused,  without  danger,  with  the 
moral  principle  that  it  is  every  citizen’s  duty  to  obey  the 
law  of  his  country,  the  limitless  power  which  Englishmen 
have  for  centuries  ascribed  to  a  regularly  past  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  is  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  the  strength  of 
a  conviction  entertained  by  the  best  Englishmen  that  obedi¬ 
ence  to  law  is  in  the  case  of  every  man — and  recent  events 
make  it  appropriate  to  add  of  every  woman — a  primary 

*  See  Dicey,  Law  of  the  Constitution,  Chap.  I. 
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duty  of  citizenship.  Then,  again,  no  English  Law  Court 
will  ever  treat  mere  obedience  to  conscience  as  a  plea  to  be 
listened  to  in  the  case  of  proved  or  admitted  crime.^  Our 
Courts  further  assuredly  admitted  the  legality  of  the  Press- 
gang^  at  a  time  when  the  strength  of  our  navy  was  the  one 
defense  of  England.  It  may  indeed  well  be  doubted  whether 
English  judges  ever  at  any  time  (except  under  some  special 
Act  of  Parliament)  allowed  the  possibility  that  the  state  of 
a  man’s  consciense  could  excuse  a  breach  of  law. 

It  is,  therefore,  past  a  doubt  that  English  law  down  to 
comparatively  recent  times  placed  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
law  very  high  among  civic  obligations,  and  tends  to  support 
the  principle  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  state.  Yet  no 
fair-minded  man  can  deny  that,  at  any  rate  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century,  public  and  legislative 
opinion  have  gradually  admitted  that  this  principle  can  not 
be  safely  carried  to  its  utmost  logical  results,  and  that  the 
law  should  avoid,  where  it  is  possible,  the  coming  into  con¬ 
flict  with  beliefs  conscientiously  held  by  private  citizens. 
Many  laws  have  been  past  subsequently  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688  with  a  view  to  preventing  such  conflicts.  This  ten¬ 
dency  to  place  a  high  value  on  liberty  of  thought  has  done 
away  with  all  Acts  which  curtailed  the  religious  freedom  of 
Non-conformists,  and  has  given  them  all  the  religious  liberty 
conceded  to  other  Englishmen.  In  the  time  of  Pitt,  as  we 
are  reminded  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  in  /  appeal  unto 
Caesar,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  “looked  upon 
war  as  murder  and  on  military  service  as  a  training  in  delib¬ 
erate  evil,”®  were  specially  exempted  from  such  service. 
Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were  freed  earlier  than 
some  other  classes  of  Englishmen  from  liability  to  take  an 
oath,  and  allowed,  when  appearing  as  witnesses  in  court  and 
otherwise,  to  affirm  instead  of  swearing  to  the  truth  of  what 
they  should  say  as  witnesses,  or  the  verdict  which  they 


*  This  point  is  more  fully  treated  on  p.  364  post. 

♦See  as  to  the  Press-gang  Blackstone’s  Comms.  i,  Ch.  xiii,  pp.  418-420; 
Stephen’s  Comms.  ii  (14th  ed.),  p.  574,  575. 

®  /  appeal  unto  Caesar,  p.  v. 
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might  give  as  jurors.  It  is  almost  impossible,  therefore,  at 
the  present  day  to  insist  unreservedly  on  the  absolute  obedi¬ 
ence  by  the  conscientious  objector  to  the  law  of  the  land  in 
respect  of  military  service. 

Second  Principle — The  absolute  supremacy  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  conscience. 

This  dogma  lays  down  that  the  Parliament  of  England 
has  no  moral  right  to  compel  an  Englishman  to  pursue  any 
course  of  conduct  which  he  bona  fide  and  conscientiously 
holds  to  be  wrong.  The  doctrine  is  here  stated  in  its  most 
extreme  form,  for  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  this  form  alone 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  individual  conscience  can  be 
stretched  so  far  as  to  cover  the  case  of  most  of  the  conscien¬ 
tious  objectors  on  whose  behalf  I  appeal  unto  Caesar  was 
written.  In  order  further  that  we  may  be  fair  either  to 
Parliament  on  the  one  side,  or  to  the  objectors  on  the  other, 
we  must  try  to  realize  as  fully  as  we  can  the  moral  or  rhe¬ 
torical  effectiveness  of  the  argument  which  may  be  put 
forward  in  support  of  the  supremacy  of  each  individual’s 
conscience,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  as  his  own  action  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  must,  therefore,  put  what  is  essentially  one  line 
of  reasoning  in  more  than  one  different  shape. 

It  may,  for  example,  be  said  that  if  from  a  moral  point  of 
view  we  were  called  upon  to  define  a  good  man,  we  might  well 
describe  him  as  one  who,  at  whatever  cost  and  injury  to 
himself,  obeys  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  always 
sacrifices  at  their  command  both  his  pleasures  and  his  inter¬ 
est;  and  this,  it  will  be  urged,  is  exactly  the  position  of  the 
best  and  some  of  the  most  extreme  among  our  conscientious 
objectors.  And,  it  is  argued  that  to  punish  such  men  for 
a  possible  intellectual  error  is  to  put  a  penalty  upon  virtue 
itself.  Look  again  at  the  same  matter  from  another  point 
of  view.  Punishment  is  in  every  civilized  state  imposed 
upon  persons  who,  even  in  their  own  eyes,  are  wrongdoers. 
A  pickpocket,  a  burglar,  or,  a  fortiori,  a  murderer,  may,  in¬ 
deed,  imagine  that  peculiar  circumstances  mitigate  the 
heinousness  of  his  offense,  but  he  does  not  in  general  hold 
that  theft  or  murder  is  a  venial,  and  still  less  that  it  is  a 
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laudable  action.  But  the  conscientious  objector  is  called 
upon  to  suffer  pain  and  disgrace  for  obeying  the  bidding  of 
his  conscience,  that  is,  for  doing  what  to  him  is  a  good 
action.  Press  the  point  further  in  impressive  language  which, 
to  many  of  my  readers,  will  probably  carry  absolute  convic¬ 
tion.  Of  conscience  it  has  been  finely  said  that — I  quote  the 
dictum  only  from  memory — “if  it  had  might  as  it  has  right,  if 
it  had  power  as  it  has  authority,  it  would  govern  the  whole 
conduct  of  mankind.”  Take  one  other  last  and  rhetorically 
most  powerful  mode  of  arguing  in  favor  of  the  unlimited 
sovereignty  due  to  the  human  conscience.  Never  did  the 
power  of  conscience  appear  with  greater  splendor,  or  achieve 
a  more  glorious  success,  than  in  the  conflict  of  Christian 
martyrs,  say  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  against  the 
whole  physical  power,  and  even  the  apparent  moral  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Empire.  Rather  than  do  any  act  which  directly 
or  indirectly  exprest  acquiescence  in  idolatry  the  martyrs 
endured  death  or  torture.  Today  it  is  admitted  that  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  persecutor,  tho  a  philosophic  and  one  might 
almost  say  a  saintly  Emperor,  was  in  the  wrong,  and  the 
Christian  martyr,  tho  an  enthusiast  and  a  fanatic,  was  in 
the  right.  How  then  can  we — it  is  more  than  hinted — pre¬ 
sume  that  the  imprisoned  objector,  who  refuses  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  war,  is  morally  less  in  the  right  than  the 
British  Parliament  which  continues  a  war  inflicting  misery 
upon  the  whole  civilized  world?  May  it  not  happen  that 
centuries  hence  the  objector  will  be  praised  as  the  hero  of 
conscientiousness,  and  the  British  Parliament  censured  as 
his  persecutor?  Minds  more  ingenious  than  mine  may  place 
the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience  in  some  new 
shape  which  has  not  occurred  to  me.  Still,  the  plea,  urged 
in  whatever  form,  will  rightly  come  round  to  essentially  the 
same  defense — namely,  that  the  law  of  the  land  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  a  citizen’s  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  conscience.  And  here  I  will  at  once  admit  what  no  man 
of  ordinary  fairness  will  deny,  that  at  the  present  day  and  in 
modern  England  it  is  a  considerable  evil,  tho  an  evil  which 
can  not  always  be  avoided,  that  the  law  should  oppose  a 
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course  of  action,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  inaction,  which  meets 
the  conscientious  approval  of  a  class  of  British  subjects. 

I  am,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  the  dogma  of  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  an  individual’s  conscience  is  far  from  wholly  true, 
and  that  as  a  principle  for  regulating  the  position  of  a  con¬ 
scientious  objector  it  is  liable  to  the  gravest  objections. 

First  Objection — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  the 
world  would,  on  the  whole,  be  a  great  deal  better  if  every  one 
in  private  life  followed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  instead 
of  following  the  course  commended  by  his  immediate  interest 
or  his  passions.  But  if  men  think  that  each  of  us  has  in  his 
own  heart  an  infallible  monitor,  known  as  his  conscience, 
which  will  always  guide  him  right,  the  verdict  both  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  and  still  more  of  history,  shows  that  the 
infallibility  of  conscience  is  as  untenable  an  hypothesis  as 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  or  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible. 
Many  most  detestable  crimes  have  notoriously  been  com¬ 
mitted  from  motives  which  it  would  be  absurd  not  to  call 
conscientious.  The  assassin  of  William  of  Orange,  the 
assassin  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and  probably  some, 
at  least,  of  the  ruffians  who  carried  out  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  honestly  gloried  in  their  crimes.  It  is  vain 
to  argue  that  not  one  of  these  fanatics  could  have  been  a 
conscientious  man.  The  fate  of  St.  Stephen,  the  most  typi¬ 
cal  of  Christian  martyrs,  well  illustrates  the  evil  of  perse¬ 
cution.  But  among  those  who  at  any  rate  approved  of  his 
execution  we  number  St.  Paul,  whose  severest  critic  could 
never  have  denied  to  him  the  virtue  of  conscientiousness. 
Conscience,  like  Churches,  has  erred  in  times  past;  it  may 
err  today  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that,  improve  as  the 
world  may,  it  will  sometimes  err  in  the  future.  The  alleged 
infallibility  of  conscience  leads  sometimes  to  conclusions 
which  involve  something  like  contradiction.  The  persecutor 
and  his  victim  are,  as  we  have  already  observed,  often 
equally  conscientious.  Yet  in  this  instance  conscience  must 
have  led  one  or  the  other  astray.  And  here  it  is  hardly  irrel¬ 
evant  to  note  that  the  likeness  often  suggested  between  the 
position  of  a  conscientious  objector  imprisoned  in  an  English 
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gaol  and  the  position  of  a  victim  of  persecution  has  in  it  more 
of  rhetoric  than  of  accuracy.  The  essential  element  of  per¬ 
secution  is  far  less  its  cruelty  or  its  injustice  than  its  attempt 
to  compel  a  man  to  deny  or  conceal  what  he  holds  to  be  the 
truth.  Hence,  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  horror  of  per¬ 
secution,  whether  inflicted  by  Roman  Catholics  upon  Pro¬ 
testants,  or  by  Protestants  upon  Roman  Catholics,  consisted 
far  less  in  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  martyrs  than  in  the 
degradation  of  weaker  men  who,  to  escape  physical  agony, 
became  renegades  and  hypocrites.  Now  even  a  severe  cen¬ 
sor  of  the  law  under  which  a  conscientious  objector  may 
suffer  punishment  can  not  pretend  that  the  Military  Service 
Acts  encourage  hypocritical  conversions.  If  it  were  con¬ 
ceivable  that  Parliament  should  pass  an  Act  requiring  every 
man  of  full  age  to  declare  that  war,  or,  for  that  matter,  capital 
punishment,  was  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Parliament  would  in  such  case  renew  a  system  of 
religious  persecution.  But  every  one  knows  that,  whether 
the  Military  Service  Acts  require  amendment  or  not,  they 
do  not  compel  any  man  to  make  a  false  statement  as  to  his 
religious  convictions.  The  plain  truth  is  that  persecution 
by  law,  if  the  w^ord  persecution  is  used  in  its  true  sense, 
neither  is  nor  could  be  at  present  enacted  by  any  British 
Parliament.  It  were  well,  therefore,  that  fair  criticism  of 
the  law  with  regard  to  conscientious  objectors  should  not  be 
mixt  up  with  any  idea  whatever  that  this  law  sanctions 
persecution. 

Second  Objection — Consider  for  a  moment — what  by 
Englishmen  certainly  deserves  consideration — the  general 
spirit  of  the  law  of  England.  Neither  our  Legislature  nor 
our  Judges  have  ever  sanctioned  the  notion  that  the  dictates 
of  conscience  could  be  treated  as  a  defense  for  the  commission 
of  crime.  That  this  is  the  case  where  a  man’s  moral  or 
religious  convictions  compel  him  to  do  some  positive  act  is 
certain.  No  judge  would  listen  to  a  murderer  who  admitted 
that  he  had  killed  his  neighbor,  but  pleaded  that  he  was 
incited  to  murder  by  a  conscientious  conviction  that  his 
neighbor  deserved  to  be  killed.  In  India,  the  vigorous  action 
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of  the  law  and  of  the  executive  put  down  assassination  when 
committed  by  Thugs,  tho  it  was  notorious  that  the  Thugs 
were  carrying  out  what  they  held  to  be  a  religious  duty.  An 
even  stronger  case  is  the  general  approval  with  which  the 
Government  of  India  supprest  the  practise  of  suttee.  The 
persons  who  burnt  a  widow  to  death  on  the  decease  of  her 
husband  admittedly  acted  in  accordance  with  religious  con¬ 
viction,  and  the  widow,  it  was  said,  if  she  did  not  enjoy, 
approved  of  her  own  immolation.  These  are  two  instances 
in  which  the  English  Parliament  most  assuredly  sanctioned 
proceedings  which  were  not  directly  its  own  work. 

Add  to  this  that  English  law  does  not  admit  obedience  to 
conscience  as  a  defense  for  a  man’s  conscientious  omission  to 
perform  legal  duties.  Christian  Scientists,  or  the  Peculiar 
People,  may  hold  that  it  is  both  unwise  and  wrong,  when 
their  children  are  struck  with  disease,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
doctor  instead  of  relying  on  prayer  or  on  the  effect  of  so- 
called  Christian  Science.  If  the  child  dies  for  want  of  a 
doctor  having  been  called  in,  they  will  find  that  no  English 
court  will  hold  that  obedience  to  conscience  justifies  what  the 
law  considers  negligence.  And  most  persons  will  hold  that 
the  courts  and  the  law  are  in  this  matter  right. 

We  have  reached,  therefore,  the  conclusion  that  neither 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  state,  nor  the 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  individual  con¬ 
science,  is  wholly  true.  The  doctrines  are,  indeed,  if  regarded 
as  moral  principles,  irreconcilable.  This  statement  has  some¬ 
times  been  met  by  drawing  the  distinction  that  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  state  is  applicable  to  legislation,  while  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  individual  conscience  is  applicable 
to  the  conduct  of  individual  citizens.  But  this  mode  of 
verbally  explaining  a  real  difficulty  is  unsatisfactory.  If  it 
is  morally  right  for  the  state  to  use  its  legislative  power 
without  any  attention  to  the  objections  of  conscientious 
citizens,  it  almost  follows  that  the  duty  of  such  citizens  is 
always  to  obey  the  state.  If  you  do  not  admit  this,  but  hold 
that  each  citizen  should  always  obey  his  individual  con¬ 
science,  then  you  establish  a  permanent  conflict  between  the 
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duty  of  the  state  as  legislator  and  the  individual  as  a  citizen 
bound  to  obey  the  law.  The  truer  explanation  of  the  facts 
before  us  is  that  all  moral  and  political  general  principles  are 
only  rough  approximations  to  truth.  Whence  follow  two 
consequences:  The  one  is  that  political  or  moral  principles 
which  contain  a  great  deal  which  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  of 
the  truth,  may  occasionally  come  into  conflict,  and,  secondly, 
that  far-fetched  deductions  from  general  political  or  moral 
principles  are  of  even  more  uncertainty  (thru  the  weakness 
of  human  intellect  and  thru  language  being  often  an  imper¬ 
fect  expression  of  thought)  than  are  the  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  themselves.  To  take  one  example  from  the  subject  on 
which  we  are  engaged,  it  may  in  general  be  true  both  that 
war  is  a  tremendous  evil  and  that  a  private  individual  ought 
generally  to  avoid  taking  the  life  of  a  human  being.  But  it 
involves  a  long  course  of  very  fallible  reasoning  by  very 
fallible  human  beings  to  deduce  from  these  premises  that  no 
Christian  can  rightly  be  a  soldier,  or  that  no  human  being 
ought  to  violate  the  miscalled  sanctity  of  human  life,  or 
that  no  Englishman  ought,  even  in  the  most  remote  manner, 
to  do  any  act,  e.  g.,  nurse  a  wounded  soldier,  which  may 
indirectly  strengthen  England  in  resisting  by  arms  the  ag¬ 
gression  and  the  despotism  of  Germany. 

Since  neither  of  the  two  principles  under  consideration  is 
absolutely  true,  we  are  driven  to  examine  whether  there 
exists  any  other  principle  which  ought  to  govern  the  law 
with  regard  to  conscientious  objectors.  And  we  turn  to  the 

Third  Principle — Recognition  of  the  supreme  moral  auth¬ 
ority  of  the  state,  combined  with  avoidance  of  interference 
with  the  dictates  of  the  individual  conscience  in  so  far  as 
such  interference  be  not  a  necessity  for  the  safety  of  the 
state. 

It  must  frankly  be  conceded  that  this  principle  is  a  mere 
compromise  between  two  principles,  either  of  which,  if 
pushed  to  an  extreme  length,  is  inconsistent  with  the  other. 
It  will  never  satisfy  any  reasoner  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
neither  the  principle  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  state 
nor  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  individual  con- 
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science  is  entirely  true.  It  will  not  satisfy  the  fanatical  wor¬ 
shipper  of  the  state’s  authority,  or  the  fanatical  worshipper 
of  the  supremacy  of  conscience;  and  it  must  further  be 
granted  that  the  decision,  how  far  one  of  two  opposite  prin¬ 
ciples  must  be  allowed  to  limit  the  practical  operation  of  the 
other,  can  in  the  long  run  be  determined  only  by  consider¬ 
ations  of  that  general  expediency  which,  in  the  rough  work 
of  legislation,  can  nearly  be  identified  with  justice.  What  I 
am  anxious  here  to  insist  upon  is  the  plain  fact  that  English 
legislation  with  regard  to  the  conscientious  objector  is,  in 
truth,  based  upon  an  effort  to  carry  out  such  a  compromise 
as  our  third  principle  suggests.  The  vast  majority  of  British 
citizens  are  convinced  that,  when  England  and  the  British 
Empire  are  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  on  behalf  of 
national  freedom  and  independence,  the  crotchets,  the  scru¬ 
ples,  the  tenderness  of  the  individual  conscience  must  yield 
to  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  life  and  the  liberty  of 
England.  And  note  that  in  this  matter  Great  Britain 
exhibits  a  respect  for  individual  consciences  unknown  to 
France,  to  Belgium,  and,  as  I  believe,  to  Italy,  and  to  most 
other  continental  countries.  The  truth  is  that  the  conscien¬ 
tious  objector  is  a  person  little  noticed  in  any  country  but 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is,  at  least,  worth  consideration  whether 
the  habit  of  relying  on  voluntary  enlistment  as  the  means  for 
raising  an  English  army  has  not  produced  at  least  as  much 
deference  to  the  conscience  of  the  objector  as  it  deserv^es,  and 
whether  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  by  her  insular  position 
and  the  strength  of  her  navy  has  not  known  for  centuries, 
and  does  not,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  even  now,  know  by 
experience  the  horrors  of  hostile  invasion,  may  not  have 
tended  with  a  limited  number  of  Englishmen  to  lower  their 
sense  of  the  claims  of  England,  in  a  time  of  desperate  war¬ 
fare,  to  the  absolute  and  unqualified  allegiance  of  her  sons. 
However  this  may  be,  the  compromise  represented  by  our 
third  principle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  law  determining 
the  position  of  the  conscientious  objector. 

Second  Question — Has  the  existing  law  worked  in¬ 
justice? 
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The  law  is  not  in  itself  unjust;  it  embodies  a  careful  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  a  difficult  and,  to  Englishmen,  a  more  or  less 
new  problem — namely,  how  to  enforce  upon  every  English¬ 
man  the  duty  of  taking  part  in  the  defense  of  his  country, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  how  to  exhibit  without  danger  to  that 
country  deference  to  the  condemnation  by  a  few  Englishmen 
of  every  kind  of  warfare.  The  law  then  gives  just  expression 
to  our  third  principle,  but  will  never  satisfy  any  logician  who 
worships  either  the  authority  of  the  state  or  the  independent 
conscience  of  each  individual.  Sober  critics  will,  however, 
find  it  profitable  to  remember  that  sensible  compromise  has 
been  the  leading  characteristic  of  English  political  life,  and 
that  this  particular  compromise  has  enabled  England  at  once 
to  set  an  example  to  the  world  of  the  stern  performance  of 
the  supreme  duty  of  patriotism  by  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  and  yet  also  to  show  a  tenderness  for  the  conscien¬ 
tiousness  of  honest  fanatics  unknown  to  the  Republic  of 
France,  or,  to  the  best  or  my  belief,  to  the  other  civilized 
countries  of  continental  Europe. 

The  law,  then,  is  just,  but  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the 
legislation  with  regard  to  conscientious  objectors  may  have 
worked  unintended  hardship,  if  not  exactly  injustice,  to 
individuals.  The  law  deals,  as  I  have  said,  with  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  and  novel  problem.  It  has  to  be  worked  out  by  tri¬ 
bunals  composed  for  the  most  part  of  men  who  are  not 
lawyers.  It  rightly  leaves  to  such  men  a  wide  discretion  in 
the  determination  of  two  perplexing  questions — namely, 
whether  X  who  applies  for  exemption  is  really  conscientious 
in  his  objection  to  military  service?  And,  secondly,  whether 
X's  case  is  best  met  by  granting  to  him  total  exemption  from 
military  service,  or  by  granting  to  him  an  exemption  limited 
in  point  of  time  or  of  character?  If  A  is  what  I  have  called 
an  unpatriotic  objector,  i.  e.,  a  man  who  objects  to  take  part 
in  any  service  which,  however  indirectly  may  facilitate  the 
carrying  on  of  the  war,  it  is  hardly  possible  that,  provided 
the  objection  be  conscientious,  he  ought  not  to  receive 
absolute  exemption.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  A  is  a  patriotic 
objector,  i.  e.,  a  man  who  is  ready  or  willing  to  serve  the 
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country  in  work  which,  tho  military,  is  not  combatant  ser¬ 
vice,  he  ought  to  receive,  and  in  many  cases  desires  to  receive 
exemption  only  from  combatant  service,  i.  e.,  from  taking 
the  life  of  a  human  being.  The  tribunals  were  perplexed,  at 
first,  at  any  rate,  as  to  the  extent  of  their  authority,  and 
next,  have  sometimes  confused  the  question  whether  a  man 
be  a  conscientious  objector  with  the  quite  different  question, 
whether  his  objection  be  or  be  not  reasonable?  We  can  not 
wonder  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  wide  discretion  the  tri¬ 
bunals  have  made  blunders.  They  have  not  taken  the  course 
of  presuming,  as  it  might  have  been  best  to  do,  that  a  mem¬ 
ber,  e.  g.,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  seeks  for  exemption, 
is,  unless  the  contrary  be  distinctly  proved,  a  “conscientious” 
objector,  and  therefore,  if  he  claims  total  exemption,  entitled 
to  receive  it.® 

The  Military  Tribunals,  again,  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  men  who  enter  the  army,  having  ob¬ 
tained  exemption  from  combatant  service,  are  treated  in  the 
army  or  the  punishments,  e.  g.,  long  imprisonments,  to  which 
they  may  be  subjected  for  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  an 
officer.  The  gravest,  the  most  general,  tho  also  the  techni¬ 
cally  defensible  error  committed  in  respect  of  objectors  is  the 
repetition  of  punishments  for  what,  to  the  ordinary  public, 
seems  one  and  the  same  offense.  With  this  blunder  the 
tribunals  created  under  the  Military  Service  Acts  have  no 
concern.  It  is  worth  while  to  explain  how  these  repeated 
imprisonments  arise.  X  applies  for  exemption,  and  receives 
exemption  from  combatant  service.  The  whole  duty  of  the 
tribunal  from  whom  he  receives  exemption  is  then  dis¬ 
charged.  X  joins  the  army.  He  refuses  obedience  to  his 
superior  officer  because  he  considers  the  carrying  of  muni¬ 
tions,  or  the  aiding  in  digging  a  trench,  combatant  service. 
The  officer,  rightly,  I  imagine,  holds  that  it  is  not  combatant 

•  For  no  class  of  men  ought  Englishmen  to  feel  a  deeper  respect  than  for  the 
number  of  Friends  who  are  serving  in  the  war,  and  many  of  whom  claim  no 
exemption.  The  Friend  who  completely  accepts  military  service,  and  the 
Friend  who  takes  military  service,  while  claiming  exemption  from  combatant 
service,  each  exhibits  under  special  difficulties  the  conscientiousness  of  the 
society  to  which  he  still  belongs. 
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service.  X  is  tried  by  court-martial;  he  is  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for,  say,  112  days.  When  the  punishment  has 
ended  he  is  at  once  sent  back  to  the  army.  He  again  refuses 
to  obey  the  command  of  an  officer,  and  he  does  this  on  the 
ground  that  he  himself  considers,  tho  the  officer  does  not, 
that  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  is  combatant  service.  Xy 
on  his  second  trial,  is  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment. 
On  the  expiration  of  this  sentence  he  is  sent  back  to  the 
army,  commits  another  offense  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  sen¬ 
tenced  to  imprisonment  for  three  years.  X  clearly,  if  the 
war  should  last  for  ten  years,  is  likely  to  become  a  prisoner 
for  the  whole  of  that  period.  This  result  of  the  law  shows 
that  there  is  an  error  somewhere.  X's  imprisonment  is  tech¬ 
nically  defensible  on  the  ground  that  he  has  committed  a 
series  of  separate  offenses,  but  looked  at  by  the  eye  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  he  has  really  been  guilty  of  one  offense — namely, 
the  persistent  acting  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  X 
has  a  right  to  decline  any  kind  of  service  which  X  holds, 
tho  his  commanding  officer  does  not,  to  be  combatant  service ; 
the  most  serious  objections  to  the  working  of  the  law  are,  it 
should  be  remarked,  grounded  on  the  repeated  punishment 
of  what,  to  persons  who  are  not  lawyers,  appears  to  be 
one  offense. 

Third  Question — What  suggestions  can  be  made  as  to 
changes  in  the  law? 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that,  whether  the  law  is  to  be 
amended  or  not,  it  should  be  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
plete  justice.  The  notion  that  either  an  officer  or  a  soldier 
should  attempt  by  bullying  to  deprive  any  member  of  the 
army  of  an  exemption  granted  to  him  by  law  is  intolerable. 
Such  an  offense,  one  hopes,  is  rare.  It  should  be  subject,  if 
it  occur,  to  the  severest  censure  and  punishment.'^ 

It  is  openly  alleged  that  “disobedient  objectors  have  been  taken  to  France, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  their  officers  to  shoot  them  at  will.  They 
have  been  threatened  with  shooting,  and  have  been  formally  sentenced  to  death. 
But  they  have  not  been  actually  shot.  .  .  .”  Another  method,  however,  has 
been  practised  freely,  as  many  public  documents  show.  It  is  secret  bullying 
and  terrorism  in  the  barracks.  “He  won’t  give  way?”  said  a  recruiting  officer 
to  me  about  a  certain  rather  delicate  undergraduate.  “Well,  we’ll  see  when  we 
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The  changes  in  the  law,  if  any  be  required,  should  aim  at 
making  the  law  clearer  and  diminishing  the  reality  or  the 
appearance  of  injustice  in  its  working  and  at  making  the 
law  efficient. 

First  Suggestion — The  law  should  be  so  clearly  exprest  as 
to  make  it  manifest  to  any  tribunal  that  it  was  competent  to 
grant  to  an  applicant  either  total  or  partial  exemption  from 
military  service,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  tribunal  to 
grant  the  exemption  which  was  most  appropriate  to  any 
given  case. 

The  law,  or  rules  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law,  might 
emphasize  for  the  guidance  of  any  tribunal  the  difference 
between  the  question,  whether  an  objection  was  conscien¬ 
tious  or  not,  and  the  different  question  whether  an  objection 
was  reasonable.  For  if  the  objection  is  not  conscientious  the 
tribunal  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  case;  if  the  objection  is 
conscientious  but  unreasonable,  the  tribunal  must  consider 
what  is  the  exemption  suited  to  the  particular  case.  Then, 
again,  tribunals  might  be  directed  that,  wherever  a  con¬ 
scientious  objector  is  a  member,  e.  g.,  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  members  whereof  in  general  object  to  taking 
part  in  warfare,  a  tribunal  should  presume,  in  the  absence 
of  strong  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  the  objection  was  con¬ 
scientious.  It  is  possible,  again,  that  in  the  case  of  a  patri- 

get  him  in  the  barracks.  It’s  him  against  us,  and  I  think  we  shall  get  the  best 
of  it.”  “Do  you  want  to  shoot  him?”  I  asked.  “No,  we  w'on’t  shoot  him. 
We’ll  spank  him.  We’ll  make  him  wish  he  had  never  been  born.”  (/  appeal 
unto  Caesar,  p.  viii,  ix.) 

For  the  correctness  of  these  statements  I  can  take  no  personal  responsibility, 
but  they  are  made  by  persons  whose  intentional  good  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt.  The  allegations,  therefore,  deserve  attention.  These  statements  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  following  most  candid  and  most  important 
qualification  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray: 

“I  should  like,  however,  to  state  clearly  that,  as  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  which  was  confined  practically  to  the  year  1916,  the  Government  and  the 
higher  authorities  were  most  prompt  in  redressing  any  case  of  proved  injustice 
that  was  brought  to  them,  and  sincerely  anxious  to  prevent  wrong  being  done. 
And,  secondly,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  cruelty  in  barracks  was  the  excep¬ 
tion;  an  embarrassed  and  worried  good-nature  was  the  rule.  The  ordinary 
cases  of  oppression,  unfairness,  and  bullying  in  barracks  were  probably  not  due 
to  any  high  authorities,  but  sprang  from  excesses  of  popular  feeling,  or  from 
sheer  ill-temper  and  stupidity.”  (^Ibid.  p.  ix.) 
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otic  objector  who  requires  exemption  only  from  combatant 
service,  it  ought  to  be  explained  to  him  very  distinctly  that 
the  question,  whether  service  is  “combatant”  service,  or  not, 
must  be  decided,  when  the  objector  is  engaged  in  military 
service,  by  the  officer  to  whose  command  he  is  subject,  and 
not  by  the  exempted  man  himself.  As  a  matter  of  common 
sense  it  would  seem  that  the  objector  who  desires  non- 
combatant  service  had  better  in  general  be  employed  in 
work  of  national  importance,  which  is  not  directly  connected 
with  the  army,  but  that  if  so  the  objector  should  not  gain 
more  by  the  employment  than  he  would  get  when  employed 
in  military  service,* 

Second  Suggestion — Might  it  not  be  desirable  that  a  con¬ 
scientious  objector,  at  the  end  of  any  period  of  imprisonment 
imposed  upon  him  for  disobedience  on  alleged  grounds  of 
conscience,  should  be  entitled  before  being  sent  back  again 
to  the  army  to  appeal  to  a  tribunal  which  might  then  recon¬ 
sider  his  case  and  have  authority  to  grant  such  exemption  as 
to  the  tribunal  seems  suitable  to  the  particular  case? 

Third  Suggestion — Is  it  not  possible  that  refusal  on  con¬ 
scientious  grounds  to  serve  in  the  army  may  not  in  some  cases 
be  better  met  by  a  severe  fine  than  by  imprisonment? 

The  imprisonment  is  of  no  profit  to  the  country,  while  the 
fine  is  a  slight,  tho  limited,  gain  to  the  country.  A  consider¬ 
ation  of  equal  importance  is  that  imprisonment  has  a  greater 
semblance  of  martyrdom  than  liability  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  in  fair  compensation  for  the  offender’s  incapacity  on 
conscientious  grounds  to  perform  the  duty  of  taking  his  part 
in  the  defense  of  England.  This  suggestion  is  open  to  two 
objections:  The  one  is  that  it  may  give  to  the  objector 
possest  of  wealth  an  advantage  over  an  objector  who  may 
fairly  be  called  poor.  This  remark  is  not  without  force,  but 
it  may  be  neutralized  by  imposing  the  fine  with  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  objector’s  wealth  or  poverty,  and  by  making 
the  fine  payable  annually  for  a  number  of  years,  e.  g.,  for 

*  Compare  the  Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Employment  of  Conscientious 
Objectors,  issued  in  1917,  as  showing  the  desire  for  providing  appropriate 
employment. 
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the  length  of  the  present  war.  It  may,  in  the  second  place, 
be  urged  that  the  conscientious  objector  will  choose  rather 
to  go  to  prison  than  to  pay  a  penny  to  the  state,  and  that 
thus  we  are  brought  round  to  the  use  of  imprisonment  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  My  reply  is  that  a  prisoner  who 
could  at  any  moment  get  out  of  gaol  by  paying  a  debt  due 
to  the  state  would  often  purchase  his  freedom  and  would,  in 
any  case,  command  little  popular  sympathy.  But  the  idea 
that  the  payment  of  a  fine  can  not  be  enforced  is  partly  met 
by  the 

Fourth  Suggestion — The  fine  due  to  the  state  from  an 
objector  could  be  levied  in  the  form  of  additional  taxation. 

If  the  objector  were  within  the  class  subject  to  income  tax, 
the  proper  Income-Tax  Commissioners  should  be  directed  to 
add  to  the  amount  of  such  tax  payable  by  the  objector  the 
amount  of  the  fine  imposed  by  the  tribunal ;  and  this  liability 
might  well  endure  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  and  be  com¬ 
puted  by  reference  to  the  objector’s  income;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  objector  did  not  come  within  the  class  of  persons 
subject  to  income  tax,  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  could  be 
levied  upon  and  paid  by  his  employer,  who  should  be  em¬ 
powered  or,  indeed,  ordered  to  deduct  the  amount  from  the 
objector’s  wages  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  would 
deduct  the  contributions  payable  by  the  objector  under  the 
National  Insurance  Acts.  The  fine  in  this  case,  too,  should 
have  some  reference  to  the  amount  of  wages  earned  by  the 
objector  and  should  be  imposed  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.® 

Fifth  Suggestion — proposal  is  even  now  before  the 
House  of  Lords  for  depriving  a  conscientious  objector  of  a 
vote  both  as  a  parliamentary  and  a  local  government  elector 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  for  a  period  of  five 
years  thereafter.^® 


*  Some  change  in  the  wording  of  the  Income-Tax  Acts  and  of  the  National 
Insurance  Acts  might  be  needed  to  meet  this  suggestion,  and  to  extend  it  to 
persons  who  do  not  come  precisely  within  either  of  the  Acts. 

See  Representation  of  the  People  Bill,  clause  8.  The  terms  of  the  clause 
may  well  be  changed  before  this  article  is  in  the  hands  of  my  readers^ 
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This  provision  is  open  to  one  objection.  It  is  alleged  to  be 
an  interference  with  a  person’s  political  rights  on  the  ground 
of  his  moral  or  religious  opinions.  It,  therefore,  sets  a  bad 
precedent,  which  may  be  extended  in  future  years  with  very 
evil  results.  This  criticism  is,  however,  hardly  in  fact  justi¬ 
fiable.  The  objector  who  is  penalized  because  his  conscience 
does  not  allow  him  to  serv^e  in  the  army  is  not  punished  on 
account  of  his  opinion,  but  loses  one  of  his  political  rights 
because  he  is  incapable  of  performing  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  political  duties.  A  political  disability  is,  in  short,  a 
different  thing  from  a  punishment  on  account  of  a  man’s 
opinion.  It  may  again  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  a  dis¬ 
ability  of  the  kind  proposed  may  occasionally  exclude  from 
public  life  a  man  who  is  much  respected  because  of  the  ben¬ 
efit  which  during  a  public  career  he  has  conferred  upon  his 
country.  The  clause,  however,  laid  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill,  as  introduced 
into  that  House,  contains  provisos  which  would,  as  I 
understand  them,  exclude  from  its  effect  all  those  whom  I 
have  described  as  patriotic  objectors,  or  certainly  the  greater 
number  of  such  men.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Clause  8 
does  not  exclude  any  man  from  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or,  e.  g., 
on  a  County  Council.  On  the  whole,  the  clause  seems  to 
have  the  great  recommendation  of  being  a  public  assertion 
of  British  opinion  that  every  man  is  bound  as  a  matter  of 
moral  duty  to  aid  his  country  in  the  carrying  on  of  war. 
It  may  be  of  great  importance  that  the  moral  convictions  of 
individuals,  even  where  they  differ  from  prevalent  public 
opinion,  should  obtain  a  hearing.  It  is,  at  least,  equally 
important  that  the  settled  convictions  of  the  country  should 
be  from  time  to  time  firmly  imprest  upon  the  minds  of  all  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  politics  and  in  public  life  neither  ortho¬ 
doxy,  that  is,  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  day,  nor  dissent, 
which  means  the  opinion  of  a  minority,  has  any  exclusive 
claim  to  the  possession  of  truth,  or  has,  therefore,  a  right  to 
demand  exclusive  attention. 

Trom  the  whole  of  this  argument  follow  a  few  obvious,  yet 
important,  inferences. 
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Conclusions — The  existence  of  the  conscientious  objector, 
it  is  sometimes  imagined,  is  a  sign  of  English  intolerance,  or 
of  the  oppression  with  which  a  majority  of  British  citizens 
are  inclined  to  treat  a  minority  with  whom  they  disagree. 
No  conclusion  can  be  more  unfounded.  The  attention  paid 
to  the  claims  of  the  conscientious  objector  is  in  reality  a  sign 
of  the  extent  to  which,  even  w^here  war  and  possible  invasion 
have  excited  English  patriotism,  the  country  desires  to  give 
fair  play  to  the  opinions  of  men  who  think  that  peace  is 
preferable  to  national  safety,  or  even  ought  to  be  put  before 
national  honor.  There  is,  I  believe,  thruout  Europe  no  civ¬ 
ilized  country  wherein  the  public  concerns  itself  so  much 
about  the  conscientious  objector  as  Great  Britain.  He  is, 
as  I  have  said,  unknowm  in  France,  in  Belgium,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  Italy. 

The  whole  line  of  my  argument,  which  acknow^lcdges  and 
is  based  on  the  necessity  for  giving  in  Great  Britain  effect  to 
the  general  conviction  that  every  man  is  bound  in  duty  to 
serve  his  country  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  the  different  con¬ 
viction  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience  possess 
not  supremacy  but  a  claim  to  candid  recognition,  is  really 
the  recognition  of  the  belief  imprest  upon  Englishmen  by  a 
century  of  peace,  that  the  respect  due  to  the  safety  of  the 
country  does  not  dispense  us  from  the  duty  of  having  regard 
to,  as  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  such  safety,  the  errors  or 
the  eccentricities  of  the  conscientious  citizen.  And  this 
very  sentiment  of  political  toleration  is  at  bottom  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  felt  by  Englishmen,  alone  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  even  of  free  European  countries,  of  dealing  with  the 
conscientious  objector. 

This  toleration  at  present  commands  little  sympathy 
among  my  readers.  Yet,  if  properly  understood,  it  fixes  the 
true  limit  to  its  own  exercise.  As  the  danger  of  the  country 
increases,  so  the  respect  rightly  payable  to  the  individual 
conscience  decreases,  and  the  conscience  of  the  nation  ob¬ 
tains  its  necessary  supremacy.  It  may  even  be  suggested 
that  the  universal  training  of  English  manhood  to  the  use 
of  arms,  which  may  with  some  confidence  be  looked  upon  as 
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the  result  and  the  guarantee  of  a  lasting  peace,  will  bring 
about  a  real  unity  of  conviction  both  as  to  the  horror  and 
guilt  of  useless  warfare  and  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
continuous  readiness  on  due  occasions  to  use  warfare  itself 
for  the  protection  of  liberty,  of  progress,  and  of  peace.  And 
this  may  beget  a  general  and  nobler  appreciation  both  of  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  the  terrible  duty  of  war,  so  that  the 
difference  between  peaceful  citizens  and  conscientious  objec¬ 
tors  may  sink  almost  to  nothing. 

A.  V.  Dicey 

Oxford 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  publisht  an 
unusually  interesting  and  helpful  study  entited  Studies  in 
higher  Education  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  Suggestions 
for  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  by  George 
Edwin  Maclean,  formerly  president  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.  The  object  of  the  study,  as  the  author  states  in  his 
preface,  is  to  point  out  facts  and  tendencies  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain  by  which  American  universities  and 
colleges  may  profit.  To  obtain  the  material  fifty-six  insti¬ 
tutions  were  visited,  eighteen  of  which  were  universities, 
fourteen  university  colleges,  twenty-four  colleges,  techni¬ 
cal  and  agricultural  colleges  and  schools.  The  whole  is  a 
valuable  handbook  of  the  higher  education  in  England  and 
Scotland,  more  complete  and  comprehensive  in  its  material 
and  more  up-to-date  in  its  statements  than  has  hitherto  been 
at  hand.  Its  value  is  also  greatly  increased  by  its  definite 
purpose  of  making  its  information  of  service  to  American 
education.  The  report  is  not  a  mere  compilation  of  facts  and 
figures,  but  an  admirably  written  account  of  educational  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  historical  evolution,  of  their  tendencies  and 
directions,  and  of  their  significance  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  nation.  The  American  background  that  is  kept  in  view 
by  the  writer,  who  thoroly  knows  the  conditions  of  our  own 
education,  gives  not  only  an  increased  value  as  a  document, 
but  an  added  interest  as  literature. 

The  institutions  in  England  and  Scotland  with  which  the 
report  is  concerned  fall  into  eight  groups,  consisting  of  four 
types  of  universities  and  four  kinds  of  colleges.  In  the  ap¬ 
proximate  order  of  their  evolution,  they  are  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  with  Durham  as  a  modern  variation ;  the  Scotch  uni¬ 
versities:  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh; 
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London,  which  in  a  way  stands  by  itself;  the  new  or  pro¬ 
vincial  universities:  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Bristol ;  the  independent  university  col¬ 
leges  at  Exeter,  Nottingham,  Reading,  and  Southampton; 
technical  colleges  and  schools;  agricultural  colleges  and 
schools;  and  the  women’s  colleges.  The  older  groups,  says 
the  author  of  the  report,  have  been  the  direct  or  indirect  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  younger.  Over  and  above  formal  affiliations, 
all  the  groups  are  interrelated  by  the  presence  on  their 
faculties  of  the  graduates  of  the  different  institutions,  and  by 
common  representatives  on  their  governing  boards.  Each 
institution  of  the  same  type,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  distinct 
individuality. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  Bulletin  consists  of  studies  of 
certain  historical  features  of  the  several  groups,  in  order  to 
justify  present-day  conditions.  The  second  part  is  broadly 
concerned  with  questions  of  organization  and  administration, 
and  with  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  problems  common  to 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  third  part  contains  statistical 
information  of  various  sorts  with  regard  to  the  institutions 
under  review. 

The  chapter  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  report.  In  the 
first  place,  we  know,  to  be  sure  in  a  traditional  and  general 
way,  more  about  them  than  the  others,  and  they  are,  in 
reality,  for  the  part  they  have  played  in  the  history  of 
England,  in  its  politics  and  letters,  the  most  important  and 
familiar.  The  author  well  calls  them  unique  among  the 
universities  of  the  world.  They  are,  he  says,  marvels  of  com¬ 
plexity,  representing  a  luxuriant  tangle  and  growth  of  cen¬ 
turies  and  it  is  not  surprizing  that  many  half  truths  abound 
concerning  them.  The  greatest  surprize,  he  asserts,  is  to 
find  that,  with  their  outward  medievalism  and  the  popular 
notion  of  their  ultra-conservatism,  they  are  permeated  with 
the  spirit  of  progress.  Contrary  to  the  ideas  of  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Englishmen,  in  the  light  of  their  historical  leader¬ 
ship  and  their  relations  to  American  institutions,  they  can 
teach,  he  warmly  asserts,  many  lessons  to  the  United  States. 
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He  recalls,  however,  the  exclamation  of  an  Oxford  professor 
when  the  latter  learned  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  gather  hints 
for  the  improvement  of  American  education:  “Good  heav¬ 
ens  !  We  need  that  you  should  send  missionaries  to  teach  us.” 

Attempts  to  differentiate  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  means 
of  broad  generalizations,  the  author  points  out,  have  been 
made  by  numerous  writers  as  well  as  in  current  popular 
stories  and  phrases.  Matthew  Arnold  named  Cambridge  the 
mother  of  great  men,  and  Oxford  of  great  movements. 
George  Eliot  said  that  at  Cambridge  everybody  spoke  well 
of  everybody;  at  Oxford  everybody  criticized  everybody. 
An  unknown  critic  has  hit  it  off  even  more  admirably  when 
he  said  that  “the  Oxford  man  acts  as  if  all  the  world  belongs 
to  him;  the  Cambridge  man  as  if  he  belonged  to  all  the 
world.”  If  one  were  to  indulge  in  generalizations,  it  might 
more  seriously  be  said — the  characterizations  are  the  author’s 
own — that  Oxford  is  progressive-conservative,  Cambridge 
conservative-progressive,  Oxford  is  pre-eminently  classical, 
Cambridge  pre-eminently  scientific.  Oxford  is  philosophical, 
Cambridge  poetical.  Oxford  tends  to  make  statesmen,  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  make  scholars.  Oxford  contributes  leaders  at  home, 
Cambridge  pioneers  abroad.  Taken  together  this  is  not  a 
bad  equipment  for  service.  In  point  of  fact,  the  leadership  in 
church,  state,  and  society  for  seven  hundred  years  has  been 
in  the  relatively  small  band  of  graduates  of  the  two  univer¬ 
sities. 

As  teaching  bodies,  contrary  to  a  widespread  notion,  they 
are  far  from  being  decrepit  and  retrograde.  As  the  author  of 
the  report  in  his  very  careful  resum6  of  the  activities  of  the 
two  institutions  points  out,  they  are  not  static,  but  dy¬ 
namic  along  widely  extended  lines  of  university  influence. 
They  are  not  reactionary,  as  some  of  their  critics  would  put 
it,  devoted  to  a  certain  form  of  culture,  but  progressive,  and 
participating  in  modern  movements  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  a  university,  not  only  to  preserve,  but  to  focus  the 
truth  of  all  the  ages  on  the  problems  of  the  present.  In  any 
consideration  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  is  not  only  the  curriculum  that  has  an  educa- 
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tional  influence.  There  is  something  educative,  says  the 
author,  as  is  commonly  remarked,  in  the  very  antiquity  of 
the  universities.  John  Morley,  in  his  recently  publisht 
Recollections  asserts  of  his  own  Oxford  days,  that  “the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  antique  halls  and  grey,  time-worn  towers  went 
deeper  than  the  schools,  and,”  he  adds,  as  embodying  a 
further  characteristic  that  belongs  to  both  universities,  for 
the  social  side  of  student  life  is  vastly  ingrained  and  impor¬ 
tant,  “companionship  was  more  than  lectures.” 

The  Scotch  universities,  continues  the  author,  are  as 
unique  in  their  way  as  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  from 
which,  however,  they  are  distinctly  different.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  they  have  been  pre-eminently  national,  and  in  re¬ 
cent  times  increasingly  state  institutions,  based  upon  the 
early  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  maintain  a  na¬ 
tional  system  of  education  by  taxation.  They  are,  according 
to  Maurice  Hewlett,  “fiercely  modern;”  but  they  are  medi¬ 
eval  in  the  dominance  of  the  professoriate,  since  the  profes¬ 
sorial  class  lecture  has  not  been  supplanted,  as  largely  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  by  the  collegiate 
tutorial  instruction,  and  the  sacred  seven  subjects  of  the 
trivium  and  quadrivium  have  retained  their  prominence  till 
today.  Altho  since  the  royal  commission  of  1889  not  less 
than  twenty-two  chairs  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  lec¬ 
tureships  in  scientific  and  modern  subjects  have  been  added, 
there  is  still  no  full  chair  in  the  modern  languages,  and  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  sciences  are  largely  represented 
only  by  lectureships. 

The  University  of  London  is  sui  generis,  and  still  in  the 
making.  It  was  the  first  of  modern  universities  in  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  more  specifically  of  the  newer  or  civic  universities, 
which,  however,  differ  from  it  in  important  respects.  Under 
its  original  charter  only  an  examining  body  with  power  to 
bestow  degrees,  it  has  ultimately  become  also  a  teaching  body 
by  the  incorporation  of  recognized  teaching  institutions  of 
London  into  a  central  university.  By  the  provincial  and 
colonial  examinations  for  “external  students”  an  unlimited 
number  of  unaffiliated  institutions  are  also  brought  under  the 
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influence  of  the  University,  which  is  thus  consciously  ex¬ 
tended  thruout  the  Empire. 

The  new  or  provincial  universities  might  be  called  twen¬ 
tieth  century  universities,  since  within  that  period  they  have 
all  taken  their  present  form.  They  have  also  been  called 
“modern”  universities  as  distinguished  from  “ancient,” 
“municipal”  universities,  and  “civic”  universities,  all  of  which 
terms  in  part  reveal  their  character.  They  are  all  a  growth 
from  some  form  of  pre-existent  local  school  or  college  and  the 
amalgamation  of  several  into  a  single  organization.  They 
are  both  teaching  and  examining  bodies.  Under  their  char¬ 
ters,  they  may  provide  instruction  in  every  faculty  and  in  all 
branches  of  education.  They  are  particularly  to  have  regard 
to  the  instruction  that  may  be  of  service  to  persons  engaged 
in  the  pursuits — commercial,  manufacturing,  industrial,  or 
artistic — of  the  locality,  and  they  are  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  original  research.  All  of  the  six  universi¬ 
ties  of  this  type  have  faculties  of  arts,  of  science,  of  medicine, 
and  departments  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Sheffield  have  faculties  of  law ;  Manchester, 
alone,  has  a  faculty  of  theology  and  one  of  music;  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Manchester  have  faculties  of  commerce.  In  organi¬ 
zation  and  educational  effort  they  are  the  nearest  type  in 
Great  Britain  to  the  American  university  and  particularly  the 
state  university,  altho  since  neither  the  state  nor  the  muni¬ 
cipality  affects  ownership  or  directs  control  they  are  not 
properly  state  institutions.  As  new  universities  of  a  new 
type  in  England,  teaching  as  they  do  so  many  industrial  sub¬ 
jects,  with  so  many  students  from  the  industrial  classes  and 
located  in  industrial  centers,  they  were  at  first  subject  to 
many  misconceptions  and  were  slightingly  called  “industrial 
universities.”  They  were  even  ridiculed  as  no  longer  “schools 
of  high  studies,”  but  “schools  of  high  chimneys.”  They  have, 
however,  abundantly  justified  themselves  from  every  point 
of  view  as  educational  institutions  and  are  accepted  at  the 
present  time  as  a  matter  of  course  in  a  national  scheme  of 
education. 
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The  four  independent  university  colleges  in  England  are 
the  Royal  Albert  Memorial  College  at  Exeter,  the  Notting¬ 
ham  University  College,  the  University  College  at  Reading, 
and  the  Hartley  University  College  at  Southampton.  The 
object  of  these  institutions,  in  general,  is  to  supply  higher 
literary,  scientific,  and  technical  education  qualifying  for 
degrees  at  any  university  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  also 
give  preliminary  legal,  medical,  and  engineering  courses, 
special  instruction  in  commercial,  industrial  and  art  sub¬ 
jects,  and  maintain  courses  for  teachers  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

The  four  British  university  institutions  that  are  primarily 
concerned  with  higher  technological  education  are  the  Royal 
Technical  College,  Glasgow;  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edin¬ 
burgh;  the  Manchester  Municipal  School  of  Technology; 
and  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  London. 
Agricultural  colleges  or  schools  in  Great  Britain  are  regarded 
as  technical  schools.  The  colleges  in  a  general  way  correlate 
with  the  older  technical  colleges,  and  the  lower  schools  with 
polytechnic  institutes. 

The  story  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  as  the  author  happily  puts  it,  is  relatively  that  of  the 
“short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,”  but  illustrative,  never¬ 
theless,  of  one  of  the  greatest  Victorian  movements.  There 
are  five  types  of  institutions  for  the  collegiate  education  of 
women.  In  the  order  of  time  they  are  the  independent  col¬ 
lege,  represented  by  Queen’s  College,  London,  founded  in 
1848,  the  first  college  for  women  and  the  beginning  of  the 
movement.  Second,  the  university  college,  represented  by 
Bedford  College,  London,  the  first  of  the  present  university 
colleges  opened  for  women.  Third,  the  university  annex 
college,  the  first  of  which  was  Girton.  Fourth,  the  college 
incorporated  in  the  university,  represented  by  Queen  Mar¬ 
garet  College,  Glasgow,  and  King’s  College  for  Women, 
London.  Fifth,  the  unrestricted  coeducational  institution, 
the  first  of  which  was  University  College,  London,  and  repre¬ 
sented  also  by  all  the  Scotch  and  the  new  universities. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  report  is  largely  devoted  to  a  careful 
consideration  along  extended  lines  of  the  facts  of  a  university 
organization  and  administration,  and  it  is  again  a  more  com¬ 
plete  summarization  of  these  phases  of  educational  conditions 
in  Great  Britain  than  is  otherwise  at  hand.  The  author  re¬ 
views  in  detail  the  personnel  and  the  functions  of  adminis¬ 
trative  officers,  the  constitution  and  methods  of  appointment 
of  faculties,  examinations,  curriculums,  and  student  life. 
In  the  chapter  on  advanced  study  and  research  it  is  pointed 
out  that  from  the  seventeenth  century  onward  the  British 
universities  were  absorbed  in  teaching  undergraduates.  All 
the  universities  at  the  present  time,  however,  and  contrary 
to  current  criticism  of  insufficient  provision  for  such  work, 
announce  the  special  opportunities  they  offer,  and  at  many 
of  them,  notably  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  there  are  abun¬ 
dant  facilities  in  laboratories,  libraries,  and  museums  for  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  research  that  are  scarcely  paralleled  elsewhere. 
The  charters  of  all  of  the  six  new  universities  specify  that 
they  shall  further  the  prosecution  of  original  research  in  all 
its  branches,  and  from  the  beginning  these  institutions  have 
laid  great  stress  upon  this  work. 

The  conditions  of  the  higher  education  in  Great  Britain  are 
not  well  known  or  generally  understood  in  America.  The 
present  report  places  the  whole  matter  almost  for  the  first 
time  in  a  connected  manner  clearly  before  us.  The  fact  that 
it  is  written  by  an  American  educator  of  note  from  personal 
observation  for  which  he  was  given  the  most  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  added  greatly  to  its  importance  and  its  permanent 
value. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 
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THE  FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  “NETHERLAND 
SCHOOLMUSEUM”  at  AMSTERDAM 

When  the  Nederlandsch  onderwyzers  genootschap  ^  had 
taken  the  initiative,  with  the  effectual  support  of  the  Vereeni- 
ging  van  leeraren  by  het  middelbaar  onderwys,^  the  Nether- 
land  Schoolmuseum  was  opened  December  24,  1877,  at 
Amsterdam.  During  the  forty  years  of  its  existence,  it  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  important  schoolmuseums 
in  Europe.  This  was  not  possible  without  effectual  and 
extensive  support  which  was  found  in  grants  from  the 
Treasury,  the  Province  of  North-Holland,  and  the  City  of 
Amsterdam;  in  contributions  from  about  twenty  unions, 
nearly  all  unions  of  teachers,  besides  some  other  ones  that 
have  the  interests  of  education  and  the  schools  at  heart ;  in 
gifts  from  publishers  of  schoolbooks  and  manuals,  school¬ 
room  maps  and  prints,  and  other  appliances  for  teaching. 
The  Netherland  Schoolmuseum  gives  a  nearly  complete 
notion  of  the  whole  system  of  education,  in  all  its  branches 
excepting  military  instruction,  instruction  in  navigation,  and 
university  instruction.  Of  course  most  of  the  visitors — in 
late  years  from  4,000  to  5,000  a  year — are  in  some  way  in 
touch  with  the  schools.  Here  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  place 
masters  and  teachers  who  intend  to  choose  schoolbooks  or 
appliances  for  teaching  for  their  schools,  or  who  wish  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  new  publications.  Then  there  are  those 
who  are  to  go  up  for  an  examination,  and  therefore  come 
to  consult  the  books  they  need  for  study.  And  lastly,  authori¬ 
ties  and  other  persons,  e.  g.,  parents  who  take  an  interest 
in  schools  and  education.  There  were  among  the  visitors, 
until  lately,  many  teachers  and  schoolmasters  from  abroad. 

^  The  Netherland  Teachers’  Society. 

*  The  Union  of  teachers  in  secondary  education. 
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In  order  to  get  a  clear  surv^ey  of  the  whole,  the  museum 
is  divided  into  sections  corresponding  with  the  branches  of 
tuition.  There  is  also  a  reading-table  with  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  papers  and  periodicals  of  Netherland,  and  some  foreign 
ones.  Further,  the  historical  section  is  worthy  of  mention. 
It  contains  books  and  appliances  for  teaching  from  former 
times.  Every  section  contains  a  ticket-catalogue  of  that  sec¬ 
tion,  in  alphabetical  and  systematical  arrangement.  The 
whole  catalogue  contains  nearly  10,000  numbers.  The  mu¬ 
seum  houses  cover  two  broad  floors  of  a  building  (Grinsen- 
gracht  151)  belonging  to  the  union  the  Netherland  School- 
museum.  The  building  is  large  but  has  now  become  too  small 
for  showing  the  continuously  augmenting  collections;  it  is 
sorely  in  need  of  a  new  and  larger  building.  Once  a  year 
are  published  the  Berichten  en  Mededeelingen,  in  which  are 
inserted  the  annual  reports  of  the  board  of  directors,  with 
the  acquisitions  from  the  different  sections. 

The  details  above  mentioned  are  given  here  d  propos  of 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  this  very  useful  institution. 
When  peace  comes  again,  and  when  the  readers  pay  a  visit 
to  Amsterdam,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  remember  this 
article,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Netherland  Schoolmuseum. 

P.  L.  Van  Eck,  Jr. 

Amsterdam 


A  DEFICIENCY  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CURRICULUMS 

The  people  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  very  recently  witnest 
an  unusual  industrial  phenomenon.  An  army  of  the  city’s 
workers  voluntarily  ceased  production  and  caused  untold 
waste  at  a  period  of  governmental  crisis,  while  the  nation’s 
leaders  were  pleading  for  intensified  production  and  econ¬ 
omy.  These  men,  at  a  time  when  all  were  lamenting  an 
unprecedented  high  cost  of  living,  voluntarily  raised  that 
cost  and  waived  their  opportunity  to  earn  wages  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  meet  it.  They  had  no  quarrel 
with  their  employers.  There  was  no  plea  for  higher  wages, 
no  demand  for  better  working  conditions  or  shorter  hours. 
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A  general  strike  was  called  because  the  state  and  local  author¬ 
ities  denied  a  body  of  men  the  privilege  of  parading  the 
streets. 

The  wisdom  or  lack  thereof  shown  in  denying  the  parade 
permit  under  the  circumstances  is  here  immaterial.  The 
important  fact  is  that  in  violation  of  an  order  specifically 
prohibiting  the  march  an  organized  body  of  American  citi¬ 
zens,  proclaiming  themselves  above  the  law  and  beyond  its 
reach,  attempted  to  hold  the  parade.  Convinced  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  their  stand  they  persisted  in  defying  police  and  mili¬ 
tary  power  until,  in  a  third  breaking  up  of  the  prohibited 
gathering,  shots  were  fired  and  two  of  the  marchers  injured. 
A  general  strike  followed  in  violation  of  operating  agree¬ 
ments,  in  disregard  of  the  national  crisis,  and  irrespective  of 
the  acute  coal  situation.  The  announced  basis  of  the  strike 
was  the  alleged  infringement  of  labor’s  constitutional  rights. 

The  conversation  of  representative  strikers  disclosed  the 
distorted  legal  conceptions  which  caused  the  trouble.  The 
men  were  thoroly  convinced  that  they  had  been  grossly 
wronged.  They  believed  that  the  constitutional  right  to 
peaceably  assemble  entitled  them  to  parade  the  streets 
whenever  and  however  they  pleased.  They  believed  that 
the  freedom  of  speech  clause  vested  them  with  an  inalien¬ 
able  right  to  meet  at  any  time  and  discuss  any  question  in 
any  manner.  They  assumed  that  as  these  rights  were  con¬ 
stitutional  ones  any  local  law  or  order  which  encroached 
upon  such  rights  was  void  per  se  and  could  be  disregarded 
with  impunity.  They  had  no  thought  of  the  rights  of 
others  and  no  conception  of  the  elementary  laws  of  private 
property. 

It  was  useless  to  argue  that  it  was  the  province  of  the 
courts  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  government 
action.  The  answer  was  universal  that  courts  as  well  as 
legislative  and  executive  officers  are  subordinate  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  incapable  of  rendering  an  illegal  act  valid  by 
their  decision.  Any  decision  they  might  render  sustaining 
an  infringement  of  labor’s  constitutional  rights  would  itself 
be  unsound  and  to  be  disregarded. 
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This  misshapen  view  of  civil  rights  is  universal.  It  seems 
to  be  an  understanding  of  our  fundamental  law  com¬ 
mon  to  the  great  majority  of  American  citizens.  It  is  the 
basis  upon  which  I.  W.  W.  disturbances  have  been  built. 
It  is  the  belief  that  made  possible  the  recent  seditious  defi¬ 
ance  of  state  authority  by  Chicago  municipal  officials.  It 
is  the  view  that  has  produced  many  of  the  labor  disturbances 
now  sweeping  the  land,  and  which  has  advanced  the  propa¬ 
ganda  of  our  national  enemies  to  a  point  of  efficiency  it  could 
never  have  attained  unaided.  The  Springfield  general  strike 
was  but  the  local  manifestation  of  a  nation-wide  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  elementary  principles  not  only  of  American 
government  but  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

We  Americans  are  prone  to  blame  the  greater  portion  of 
our  ills,  especially  ills  of  this  type,  to  our  large  percent  of 
foreign  citizens.  But  in  this  instance  to  do  so  would  be  to 
clearly  misplace  the  responsibility.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  men  and  women  who  struck  were  American  born.  Their 
beliefs  were  made  in  America. 

There  were  indications,  but  no  proof,  that  enemy  propa¬ 
ganda  had  helped  bring  on  the  trouble.  The  evidence  indi¬ 
cated,  however,  that  such  foreign  interference,  if  it  existed, 
but  serv^ed  to  fan  a  flame  already  burning.  The  conceptions 
which  produced  the  disorder  were  beliefs  bred  into  the  men 
and  women  who  took  part  by  their  instruction  and  training 
in  American  schools  and  homes.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
workers  had  received  their  whole  book  education  in  our 
elementary  schools.  The  toiler’s  life  left  them  little  room 
to  broaden  the  learning  they  received  in  the  classroom. 

It  seemed  an  interesting  problem  to  discover  what  aid 
their  schooling  had  been  to  these  men  and  women  in  formu¬ 
lating  their  conception  of  their  relation  to  the  government 
and  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  in  moulding  their  views  of 
civil  rights.  Had  the  schools  helped  them  meet  the  situation 
which  seemed  so  vital  to  them  that  in  determining  the  ques¬ 
tions  it  presented  they  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives,  waive 
their  wages,  set  aside  contractual  obligations,  and  disregard 
their  nation’s  appeal  to  their  patriotism? 
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Investigation  showed  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  great  number 
of  workers  whose  educational  careers  had  been  limited  to  the 
grade  schools  had  received  any  training  in  civil  government. 
Tho  their  every  action  in  life  was  to  be  subject  to  legal 
restraint  and  their  happiness  dependent  upon  their  relations 
with  their  fellow  citizens,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  help 
them  understand  even  the  essential  elements  of  government 
and  law.  The  questions  which  were  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  their  lives  had  not  been  thought  of  at  school. 

The  workers  whose  schooling  had  extended  into  high 
school  had,  for  the  most  part,  fared  no  better.  Few  had 
studied  the  meager  course  in  civil  government  open  to  them. 
Its  importance  had  never  been  pointed  out.  The  instruction 
which  was  open  to  these  future  citizens  seems  to  have  been 
of  questionable  value.  Teachers  display  little  interest  and 
much  unpreparedness  when  a  study  is  made  a  mere  side 
issue.  The  texts  are  poorly  written  and  often  unhappily 
selected.  The  first  book  on  civics,  taken  from  a  classroom 
shelf,  where  it  rested  in  a  place  of  honor  to  be  consulted  by 
younger  readers,  bore  a  date  indicating  the  probability  of  its 
use  when  the  Springfield  strikers  were  in  school.^  Its  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  questions  which  confronted  these  people  was 
hardly  one  which  a  thinking  teacher  would  care  to  impart  to 
a  young  child.  But  the  book  was  the  only  authority  offered 
in  this  school.  It  read: 

The  constitutions  of  our  states  generally  secure  to  the  people 
freedom  to  speak  or  publish  what  they  think.  They  may  speak 
and  write  against  the  government,  and  try  to  change  it.  They 
may  publish  gossip  about  the  President  and  other  officers.  They 
may  write  or  speak  so  as  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

A  subsequent  section  dwelt  upon  “the  tyranny  of  law”  and 
offered  the  children  the  following  incentive  to  respect  for 
law  and  government : 

The  laws  are  merely  instruments  for  the  protection  of  all 
people.  Their  proper  use,  therefore,  like  the  rules  of  a  club, 
depends  upon  the  common  consent.  They  fail  to  be  useful  as 

^  The  American  Citizen,  Charles  F.  Doyle,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  1902. 
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soon  as  any  considerable  number  of  citizens  deem  them  unfair 
or  oppressive,  or  especially  against  their  conscience.  In  this  case, 
the  laws  may  tempt  to  disorder,  violence,  and  possibly  to  rebel¬ 
lion.  Besides,  a  majority  of  men  may  for  a  time  be  mistaken 
about  right  as  a  majority  has  often  been  mistaken  about  religion. 
The  laws,  therefore,  ought  not  merely  to  enforce  the  opinion  of 
one  party,  but  to  express  the  common  agreement  of  intelligent 
and  decent  citizens.  Whatever  is  right  beyond  the  law  will  come 
into  vogue  by  persuasion,  example,  and  enlightened  public 
opinion,  better  than  when  forced  thru  legislation. 

A  high  school  text^  from  the  shelves  for  older  readers 
merely  stated  the  substance  of  the  civil  rights  clauses  with 
the  comment  that  the  right  of  free  speech  is  perhaps  fre¬ 
quently  abused.  Consultation  of  the  shelves  of  the  public 
library  showed  that  of  the  twenty  elementary  texts  on  civil 
government  there  found,  five  merely  stated  the  civil  rights 
provisions  and  the  remainder,  with  one  exception,  absolutely 
ignored  them.  The  one  exceptional  book  *  stated  the 
clauses  and  briefly  pointed  out  the  restrictions  upon  their 
application.  The  treatment  of  the  theory  and  law  of  private 
property  was  equally  unsatisfactory. 

No  source  of  authentic  information  upon  these  vital  ques¬ 
tions  was  available  except  the  more  or  less  technical  legal 
and  quasi-legal  volumes  whose  dryness  and  obscureness  ren¬ 
dered  them  useless  to  the  reader  of  limited  book  learning, 
even  should  he  find  time  to  read  them,  and  the  misleading 
fragment  quoted  above.  The  American  educational  system 
denied  instruction  on  these  important  problems  to  the  future 
citizens  at  the  time  in  their  lives  set  aside  to  prepare  them 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  A  few  were 
told  that  the  country  elected  a  president  and  vice-president. 
The  educational  and  charitable  institutions  were  explained 
to  them  at  length.  Perhaps  the  virtue  of  patriotism  and  the 
duty  of  casting  an  intelligent  vote  were  suggested  incident¬ 
ally.  But  their  education  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
of  government  and  social  organization  was  left  to  the  tender 

*  School  Civics,  F.  D.  Boynton. 

*  Illinois  and  the  Nation,  Trowbridge,  1887. 
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mercies  of  politicians,  professional  organizers,  and  the  fana¬ 
tics  and  foreign  instigators  who  offer  their  learning  gratis 
and  make  time  to  impart  it.  It  seems  questionable  whether 
these  are  the  proper  persons  to  train  American  citizens  in 
these  matters.  The  question  might  be  asked.  Is  there  not  a 
deplorable  deficiency  in  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools? 

Harleigh  H.  Hartman 

Springfield,  III. 


ORAL  COMPOSITION  AND  THE  FOREIGN  STUDENT 

The  average  foreign  boy  and  girl  in  America  can  read 
written  English  and  understand  spoken  English  much  better 
than  he  can  speak  it  himself.  It  is  true  that  he  may  show 
remarkable  cleverness  and  quickness  in  speaking  some  kind 
of  English ;  but  it  most  often  is  a  hybrid  language  made  up 
of  his  native  tongue  and  English,  or  it  is  the  ever-changing 
American  slang,  peculiar  to  his  day,  city,  and  street.  As  a 
result  of  his  inability  to  speak  a  fluent,  correct  English,  the 
young  foreigner  does  not  feel  at  ease  among  educated 
Americans;  consequently  he  avoids  associating  with  such 
Americans. 

Where  is  he  to  learn  clear  enunciation  and  correct  pronun¬ 
ciation,  and  to  get  actual  practise  in  a  good  conversational 
style  of  English?  We  should  naturally  put  the  task  on  our 
American  schools  and  colleges.  However,  if  he  is  not  given 
special  work  in  oral  English,  he  may  pass  thru  school  or 
college  with  but  little  improvement  in  his  oral  speech.  For 
he  will  spend  most  of  his  time  among  companions  who  have 
evolved  a  school  or  college  slang  more  unrelated  to  English 
than  is  street  slang.  During  the  past  four  years  the  writer 
has  had  in  his  freshman  and  sophomore  English  classes  a 
sprinkling  of  foreign  born  students.  They  could  write  papers 
that  tallied  well  with  papers  written  by  American  students. 
They  seemed  to  understand  discussions  in  class,  but  were 
unable  to  give  full  oral  answers  to  questions.  Their  foreign 
pronunciation,  their  paucity  of  standard  English  words 
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ludicrously  coupled  with  American  slang — which  they  often 
thought  respectable  colloquial  English,  until  corrected  by  the 
instructor — provoked  smiles  and  laughter  from  their  more 
loquacious  American  companions.  As  a  result,  the  foreign 
boys  sought  refuge  in  reticence  or  short  answers.  They  exer¬ 
cised  this  new,  unwieldy  American  tongue  no  more  than  they 
were  obliged  to.  Soon  a  remedy  for  this  defect  was  dis¬ 
covered.  The  entire  class  was  given  the  principles  of  oral 
composition,  and  then  each  student  was  required  to  give  oral 
compositions  in  class.  At  first  the  work  with  the  foreign 
students  was  discouraging.  They  tried  to  talk,  but  thoughts 
came  to  their  brains  faster  than  English  words  to  their 
tongues.  Their  faces  turned  red,  and  they  knew  it ;  and  they 
were  conscious  that  their  classmates  were  enjoying  the  “fun.” 
Often  they  were  unable  to  finish  their  talks.  But  they  always 
tried  to  talk  the  next  time,  and  always  did  better.  No  for¬ 
eign  student  ever  failed  to  show  a  marked  improvement  in 
his  speech.  Only  one  out  of  thirty-five  foreign  students 
failed  in  oral  composition.  He  would,  doubtless,  have  failed 
had  he  given  his  talks  in  his  native  tongue. 

Perhaps  the  successful  working  of  oral  composition  among 
foreign  students  can  be  best  illustrated  by  two  typical  exam¬ 
ples.  A  young  Brazilian  begged  to  be  excused  from  oral 
composition.  He  said  he  enjoyed  the  other  English  work,  but 
he  was  simply  unable  to  talk  at  length  on  any  topic,  altho  he 
had  been  in  an  American  university  two  years.  In  his  first 
two  talks  he  verified  his  declarations  of  inability,  for  he  sur¬ 
rendered  after  a  few  “blank  shots.”  But  in  six  weeks  he  was 
as  much  at  ease  as  any  other  student  in  class.  At  the  end  of 
four  months  he  spoke  not  only  with  ease,  but  made  a  better 
grade  than  the  average  American  student.  The  oral  compo¬ 
sition  was  given  him  in  the  spring  term.  In  the  fall  term  he 
had  failed  in  mathematics  and  animal  husbandry.  In  the 
spring  term  he  received  a  grade  of  B  on  both  courses.  He 
attributed  his  passing  the  courses  in  the  spring,  not  to  any 
greater  knowledge  he  had  of  the  subjects,  but  to  the  ability 
he  had  gained  thru  oral  composition  to  express  his  thoughts 
more  clearly.  In  mathematics  he  was  required  to  work  prob- 
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lems  at  the  board  and  then  explain  them.  In  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  he  had  to  make  a  ten  or  twenty  minutes’  talk  in  the 
presence  of  his  classmates  and  his  instructor,  pointing  out 
the  characteristics  of  a  horse,  or  some  other  animal.  His  in¬ 
structors  in  mathematics  and  animal  husbandry  also 
attributed  his  improvement  in  work  to  his  improvement  in 
oral  expression  of  thought.  The  other  example  referred  to  is 
that  of  a  son  of  France  who  expected  to  become  a  real  estate 
agent.  He  wished  to  take  oral  composition,  for  he  believed  it 
would  help  him  in  his  future  work.  But  being  a  sensitive,  shy 
chap,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  give  his  first  oral  compositions 
in  private  to  his  instructor.  After  two  private  oral  composi¬ 
tions  and  criticisms,  he  ventured  to  try  a  talk  in  class.  He 
got  thru  with  it,  with  hesitative  searches  after  the  right  word. 

The  foreign  student  in  an  oral  composition  class  benefits 
his  American  classmates  as  well  as  himself.  He  has  good 
reasons  for  wishing  to  speak  English  well,  and  he  works  to 
succeed.  When  the  Americans  see  the  foreigner  trying  to 
speak,  and  succeeding  at  it,  the  spirit  of  rivalry  moves 
them  to  surpass  him.  This  “funny”  talking  person  from 
another  land,  at  first  amuses;  but  when  he  has  acquired  a 
certain  amount  of  ease  and  fluency,  and  begins  to  talk  with  a 
first  hand  knowledge  of  strange  things  in  his  own  country, 
then  he  arouses  interest — and  interest  in  a  class  means  good 
work.  In  one  class  there  is  a  mature  man  from  Holland  who 
has  served  five  years  in  the  Dutch  army.  His  ten  minutes’ 
talk  on  the  Dutch  military  system  is  listened  to  attentively. 
Perhaps  at  the  next  recitation  the  German  boy  compares 
German  farming  with  American  farming.  In  another  class 
is  a  Mexican,  who  tells  of  Mexican  bull  fights,  or  of  how 
Mexicans  dynamite  fish  without  dynamite,  or  of  the  horrible 
ant-torture  by  which  Mexican  bandits  torture  their  victims. 
One  such  oral  composition  at  a  recitation  sets  a  standard  of 
interest  and  merit,  and  fires  the  entire  class  to  tell  something 
worth  while — and  in  the  best  possible  medium,  a  smooth, 
dignified  speech. 

George  P.  Wilson 

Indiana  University 
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Introduction  to  Mathematics.  By  Robert  L.  Short  and  Wh-LIAM  H 
Elson.  New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  1916.  200  p.  $1.00 
The  Supervision  of  Arithmetic.  By  W.  A.  Jessup  and  L.  D.  Coffman 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916.  225  p.  $1.10 
The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  By  Paul  Klapper.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company,  1916.  387  p.  $1.45 

The  Measurement  of  Intelligence.  By  Lewis  M.  Terman.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1916.  362 -1-xviii  p.  $1,60 

The  first  of  these  books  is  a  textbook  for  students  designed 
to  aid  in  the  movement  to  vitalize  mathematics,  adapting  it 
to  the  needs  and  the  understanding  of  pupils;  the  second 
is  for  the  supervisor  of  arithmetic  to  raise  to  his  consciousness 
and  outline  more  clearly  a  number  of  problems  connected 
with  his  work,  and  is  based  on  certain  surv^eys  and  investi¬ 
gations;  the  third,  a  manual  for  teachers,  aims  to  evolve  a 
plan  of  teaching  which  is  based  on  approved  psychology  of 
number,  which  incorporates  the  lessons  of  contemporary  re¬ 
search  in  methodology,  and  which  has  stood  the  final  test 
of  experience,  to  use  in  large  part  the  language  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  authors. 

The  first  illustrates  a  sentence  of  the  second  found  on 
page  no: 

“Changes  in  text  are  not  always  made  because  the  new 
book  is  better  than  the  old  book,”  were  the  article,  a, 
inserted  before  the  word  text ;  for  the  first  has  been  made  from 
a  book  which  it  was  our  pleasure  to  review  in  this  magazine 
of  May,  1911,  by  inserting  a  few  problems  thruout  the  book 
so  as  to  increase  it  by  eighteen  pages.  This  change  was  made 
after  the  junior  high  school  came  into  existence,  and  the 
text,  written  five  years  ahead  of  its  time,  is  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  junior  high  school  series. 

The  second  of  the  texts  under  review  considers  such  of  the 
problems  of  the  supervisor  as  the  subject  matter  of  arith¬ 
metic,  the  distribution  of  topics  as  to  grade  in  which  they 
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shall  be  taught,  the  time  allotment  for  the  subject,  the 
dominance  of  methods  in  teaching,  judging  textbooks,  the 
introduction  of  problems  related  to  current  business  life, 
amongst  the  twelve  chapters,  basing  conclusions  and  sugges¬ 
tions  upon  tests  and  results  as  shown  by  special  investigations. 

The  interpretations  of  the  results  of  these  and  many  other 
tests  have  been  the  subject  of  consideration  and  reflection 
for  the  reviewer  in  leisure  hours,  all  too  few,  during  three 
years  and  more.  He,  therefore,  finds  it  difficult  not  to  go 
into  greater  detail  than  space  permits  in  reviewing  this  book. 
With  the  author’s  views  as  to  teachers  and  pupils  on  the 
early  pages,  and  with  the  view  (page  13)  that  “to  guarantee 
that  the  normal  child  who  leaves  school  at  an  early  age  be 
proficient  in  the  manipulation  of  the  fundamentals  of  arith¬ 
metical  procedure  .  .  .  serious  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  problems  of  teaching  the  fundamental  processes  effec¬ 
tively,”  he  is  in  accord.  But  the  general  discussion  here,  and 
elsewhere,  of  the  matter  of  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  cer¬ 
tain  topics  seems  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  mind, 
like  the  skull,  is  a  cavity  of  fixt  capacity,  so  that  we  have  to 
scrutinize  carefully  every  article  put  into  it  lest  it  be  full 
before  all  that  we  now  think  should  go  in  has  been  accom¬ 
modated. 

The  interpretation  of  statistics  is  the  great  pitfall.  The 
analytic  type  of  mind  is  the  one  that  should  be  devoted  to  it, 
the  one  that  perceives  all  the  possible  factors  or  variables  of 
the  function.  This  is  no  easy  task  and  requires  the  widest 
possible  acquaintance  with  everything  involved.  Two  illus¬ 
trations  must  suffice.  They  are  found  in  pages  43  and  162, 
respectively,  of  this  book,  and  on  pages  339  and  341  of  the 
third  book  under  review.  The  first  interpretation  cited  is 
that  the  profest  belief  that  “proficiency  in  a  subject  will  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  time  spent  on  it,”  has  been  shaken 
by  the  elaborate  tests;  as  if  intuitively  one  would  not 
realize  that  arithmetical  efficiency  is  more  a  function  of 
other  things  than  of  time  devoted  to  recitations,  e.  g.,  of 
how  the  subject  is  taught,  the  interest  and  qualifications  of 
the  teacher,  his  general  ability  as  well  as  his  degree  of  under- 
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standing  of  mathematics.  The  second  interpretation  is  that 
“the  home  is  shown  to  be  negligible  in  determining  quality 
of  results.  The  odds  were  against  the  schools  in  “good” 
neighborhoods,  where  there  were  “aristocratic”  homes  in 
which  the  child’s  time  was  its  own  and  conditions  were  favor¬ 
able  to  study.”  It  seems  that  “home”  is  too  broad  a  term  to 
name  a  factor  determining  successful  work  in  school,  and 
further,  that  “aristocratic”  homes  frequently  furnish  most 
unfavorable  conditions  for  study  by  reason  of  the  great 
number  of  outside  interests  and  studies  provided.  Simi¬ 
larly,  many  of  the  conclusions  seem  to  be  narrow  and  less 
dependable  than  those  of  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  business 
man  without  the  assistance  of  the  tests. 

As  to  the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic,  the  authors  say, 
page  16,  “The  important  point  is  that  the  children  should  be 
taught  to  understand  the  issues  involved  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  money,  the  purchase  of  public  utilities,  and  the 
levying  of  taxes.  Since  the  school  is  to  train  public  officials 
and  the  taxpayers  of  the  future,  it  is  important  that  an 
increased  amount  of  attention  be  given  to  such  topics  as 
these.  .  .  .  The  point  of  vital  importance  is  that  children 
understand  the  conditions  involved  in  these  various  activ¬ 
ities.”  These  seem  to  the  reviewer  to  be  judgments  that 
lose  sight  of  the  very  real  facts  that  the  child  studying  arith¬ 
metic  is  not  yet  a  public  official  nor  a  tax-payer,  and  that  he 
has  not  the  experience  nor  training  to  enable  him  to  under¬ 
stand  the  conditions  involved.  We  do  not  feed  an  infant 
sauerkraut,  fat  pork,  and  mashed  potatoes  because  he  is  to 
be  the  lumberman  or  plowman  of  the  future.  It  really 
seems  to  us  immaterial  whether  these  children  are  exposed, 
before  leaving  school,  to  any  of  these  deep  political  and 
economic  problems,  for  the  more  we  think  on  these  things 
the  more  clear  it  seems  that  the  matters  of  permanent  worth 
in  education  have  to  do  with  character  and  the  spirit-life. 
What  the  teacher  is,  not  what  knowledge  she  tries  to  impart, 
what  she  inspires  the  child  to  do,  and  read,  and  think  upon, 
rather  than  what  she  tells  the  child,  is  built  into  the  child’s 
life  to  endure. 
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Tho  not  “a  pouring-in  process,”  education  is  very  much  a 
process  of  absorption.  We  are  apt  to  be  teaching  most  when 
we  are  not  definitely  at  that  business,  so  far  as  young  chil¬ 
dren  are  concerned,  at  least.  All  those  in  whose  company 
the  child  finds  himself  are  his  real  teachers — around  the 
family  table  with  or  without  distinguished  guests,  in  the 
family  group,  on  the  play-ground,  in  the  public  assembly, 
the  child  is  drinking  in  what  people  are  more  than  the  less 
clamorous  appeal  of  what  they  say.  Further,  if  these  views 
are  true,  the  real,  essential  factors  in  education  are  not 
touched  by  the  tests  and  investigations  that  have  been 
made. 

The  authors  recognize  the  insufficiency  of  what  Is  given  as 
proof,  for  thruout  the  book,  e.  g.,  pages  43,  73-74,  86,  109, 
134,  165,  the  reader  is  made  to  realize  that  the  debatable 
points  have  not  been  disposed  of,  and  that  a  more  secure 
basis  is  needed  before  final  judgment  can  be  past.  The 
assumption  made  on  page  73  to  answer  a  natural  objection 
seems  to  be  refuted  by  views  as  to  teachers  exprest  on  pages 
2,  3,  109. 

The  third  book  is  a  scholarly  presentation  that  fulfills  its 
aim  so  well  that  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  supervisors 
of  arithmetic  as  well  as  to  teachers  of  the  subject.  The 
presentation  is  so  orderly  and  logical  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
author  has  caught  much  of  the  spirit  of  mathematics.  He 
so  generally  upholds  the  conclusions  drawn  from  tests  and 
surveys  that  he  furnishes  an  open  confession  to  the  insecurity 
of  his  contention  by  seeming  to  lose  his  poise  in  referring  to 
Professors  J.  W.  A.  Young  and  R.  E.  Manchester  thru  the 
expressions,  “These  .  .  .  voice  with  irritating  assurance 
these  possibilities,”  and,  on  the  transfer  of  mental  power, 
“Modern  psychology  and  experimental  education  have  long 
refuted  this  smug  conceit.”  He  further  seems  not  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  mathematics  and  arithmetic  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  these  quotations. 

Much  of  the  apparent  contradictions  and  of  the  whole 
contention,  it  seems,  is  due  to  incomplete  understanding  of 
what  the  other  says.  We  are  not  slow  to  recommend  this 
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book  to  all  teachers  of  arithmetic,  for  every  thoughtful 
reader  will  perceive  the  weak  arguments,  the  truth  will 
eventually  prevail,  and  much  good  will  come  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  book  contains  so  much  of  suggestion,  to  lead 
the  teacher  to  examine  himself,  his  aims,  and  purposes  in 
teaching,  that  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  book  must  almost 
inevitably  lead  to  improvement  in  teaching. 

To  the  fourth  book  herein  reviewed.  The  measure  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  we  referred  in  a  paper  written  a  month  before  the 
book  came  from  press.  It  explains  and  gives  detailed  in¬ 
structions  in  the  use  of  the  Stanford  revision  and  extension 
of  the  Binet-Simon  intelligence  scale  in  such  clear,  untech- 
nical  language  that  teachers,  physicians,  social  workers,  and 
parents  can  read  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  If  there  are 
those  of  the  above  classes  who  have  not  yet  read  it  they 
should  plan  to  read  it  first  during  the  coming  vacation.  As 
we  read  the  book  and  tried  its  tests  on  our  children,  two 
observations  were  made:  first,  that  the  physician  should 
frequently  be  called  in  with  supplementary  tests,  for  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  tell  only  a  partial  story,  as  the  author  well  points 
out.  We  admire  him  for  showing  what  the  tests  do  not 
profess  to  do.  In  the  second  place,  we  observed  that  the 
tests  might  likely  be  applied  to  advancing  the  gifted  child 
to  the  grade  in  which  he  would  be  working  up  to  capacity, 
even  more  profitably  than  to  determining  the  subnormal 
child  and  the  degree  of  his  subnormality.  Some  work  has 
been  done  along  this  line,  but  a  more  definite  endeavor  in  this 
direction  will,  we  believe,  save  many  of  our  best  children 
from  a  dull  mediocrity  caused  by  their  being  led  to  think 
their  work  is  excellent  and  remarkable  when  they  are  in 
reality  giving  only  a  fraction  of  their  energy  to  it.  And 
they  make  so  small  an  expenditure  upon  it  because  they  are 
beyond  their  fellows  by  several  years  in  intelligence.  Let 
us  save  our  best  children  for  their  best. 
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The  Lancasterian  System  of  Instruction  in  the  Schools  of  New  York 
City.  By  John  Franklin  Reigart.  New  York.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1916.  p.  v  +  105.  $1.00. 

The  average  school  man  of  the  day,  even  the  well  read, 
knows  little,  definitely,  about  the  monitorial  system  of  in¬ 
struction  described  in  this  little  book,  tho  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  educational  work  of  England 
and  America  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  knows  there  was  such  a  movement  but  that  is  about  all. 
And  should  curiosity  prompt  him  to  investigate,  he  would 
scarcely  know  where  to  turn.  Even  histories  of  education 
give  but  a  brief  mention — just  enough  to  be  tantalizing. 
Nor  is  the  explanation  difficult — the  system  has  been  dis¬ 
credited.  Why  write  about  it  now,  then?  For  the  same 
reasons  that  justify  the  treatment  of  any  movement  in  the 
history  of  education — among  others,  that  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  may  not  be  repeated.  Any  danger  in  this  instance? 
Perhaps  not,  but  judge  for  yourself.  In  the  January,  1918, 
issue  of  this  Review  appears  a  serious  suggestion  that  this 
old  discredited  system  be  resurrected  and  given  a  place  in 
college  work.  It  is  not  there  called  monitorial  instruction 
nor  does  the  name  of  Lancaster  appear.  The  discussion  is 
headed  “Learning  by  Teaching,”  and  the  suggested  system 
called  “delegated  teaching,”  but  it  is  the  same  old  wolf. 

Dr.  Reigart  has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  system  and 
given  us  an  honest,  readable,  and  felatively  full  account  of 
its  operations  in  New  York  City,  where  it  was  seen  at  its 
best  and  where  it  most  lamentably  failed.  A  chapter  is 
given  to  its  rise  in  England  and  its  general  extension.  It 
will  surprize  some  to  know  how  widespread  was  its  use. 
Lancaster’s  statement  is  not  a  serious  exaggeration:  “The 
system  spread  from  Thames  to  Ganges;  it  has  circled  the 
equator;  it  has  encompast  the  poles.”  But  in  New  York 
City  it  found  its  most  fruitful  soil  and  was  most  largely  used. 
How?  and  Why?  The  answer  is  clear.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  people  had  already  had 
sufficient  experience  with  democracy  to  realize  the  dangers 
of  an  ignorant  citizenship.  But  the  task  of  universal  educa- 
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tion  was  appalling  and  its  cost  prohibitive,  and  here,  to 
quote  Dr.  Reigart,  “there  was  at  hand  a  ready-made  plan, 
remarkably  cheap  in  operation,  and,  with  all  its  faults, 
apparently  superior  in  method  and  discipline  to  the  schools 
of  the  day.”  One  teacher  for  a  thousand  children!  No  won¬ 
der  they  “bit,”  especially  since  few  knew  of  anything  better, 
for  it  was  way  back  in  1806  that  the  system  was  introduced 
— a  half  century  before  Dewey  was  born,  a  generation  before 
Colonel  Parker  saw  the  light,  and  years  before  Froebel 
began  his  work  at  Keilhau.  Even  “Father  Pestalozzi”  had 
but  just  gone  to  Yverdon.  He  had  not  yet  “psychologized 
education.”  All  the  work  that  these  men  and  others  have 
done  for  the  improvement  of  education  was  yet  in  the 
future.  Subtract  all  this  from  what  we  have  today  and  it 
leaves  but  a  barren  field.  No  wonder  that  Governor  DeWitt 
Clinton  looked  upon  the  system  as  “a  blessing  sent  down  from 
Heaven,”  and  that  he  regarded  Lancaster  as  a  “benefactor 
of  the  human  race.” 

The  work  is  described  in  detail.  The  author  has  quoted 
freely  from  old  records  and  reports  with  accurate  footnote 
references.  By  illustrations,  he  has  shown  us  schoolhouses 
and  floor  plans,  likewise  the  little  men  (there  were  no  chil¬ 
dren  there)  seriously  at  work  in  their  odd  surroundings  and 
their  quaint  attire.  He  has  minutely  described  the  methods 
of  teaching  and  told  us  how  religious  and  moral  education 
were  attempted.  He  has  told  the  truth  about  their  so-called 
“normal  schools.”  He  has  been  eminently  fair,  and  in  the 
closing  pages  summed  up  “the  beneficial  results”  as  well  as 
“the  evil  effects”  of  the  system. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  eight  chapters  with  the  contents 
of  each  carefully  analyzed.  It  has  an  extended  bibliography 
with  helpful  descriptive  comments.  It  will  render  the 
reader  intelligent  on  an  important  phase  of  educational 
history  and  cheer  him  up  without  causing  him  to  relax  his 
efforts  for  present-day  improvement. 

A.  J.  Ladd 

University  of  North  Dakota 
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A  capital  textbook  in  economic  geography  which  high 
school  principals  will  find  it  worth  their  while  to  look  into, 
is  Elementary  economic  geography,  by  Charles  Redway  Dryer, 
formerly  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  The  book 
deals  largely  with  American  conditions  and  is  well  adapted 
to  classroom  use.  (New  York:  American  Book  Company. 
1917.  415  p.) 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  plane  trigonometry 
and  one  can  not  help  wondering  why  new  textbooks  on  this 
subject  continue  to  appear.  An  examination  of  Plane  trigo¬ 
nometry,  by  Eugene  H.  Barker  of  the  Polytechnic  High 
School  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  supplies  the  rerson,  at 
least  for  this  particular  book.  It  is  exceedingly  well  ar¬ 
ranged,  is  well  printed  and  abounds  in  well  chosen  and  well 
ordered  practical  exercises.  (Philadelphia:  T.  Blakiston’s 
Son  &  Company.  1917.  172  p.  $1.00.) 

The  teacher  who  purposes  to  take  pupils  out-of-doors  to 
collect  insects  will  not  overlook  The  field  hook  of  insects,  by 
Frank  E.  Lutz  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  It  is  arranged  for  quick  and  ready  reference  and  has 
many  plates  and  illustrations.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1918.  508  p.  $2.50.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  a  unique  collection 
of  verse  entitled  Fifty  years  and  other  poems,  by  James 
Weldon  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  of  negro  blood,  has 
genuine  poetical  feeling  and  real  poetical  skill.  Professor 
Brander  Matthews  has  provided  the  book  with  a  charming 
introduction.  (Boston:  Corn  Hill  Company.  1918.  93  p.) 

One  result  of  the  war  is  the  discontinuance  of  Minerva, 
that  most  valuable  book  of  reference  for  everything  relating 
to  university  organization  and  personnel.  So  far  as  the 
British  Empire  is  concerned,  its  place  is  well  taken  by  the 
Year  book  of  the  Universities  of  the  Empire,  the  volume  of 
which  for  1917  has  just  appeared.  It  contains  a  wealth  of 
well-organized  and  well-printed  information,  both  general  and 
personal,  regarding  the  universities,  not  only  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  of  the  dominions  and  colonies  as  well.  (Lon¬ 
don.  Herbert  Jenkins.  1917.  412  p.  75.  6d.) 
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Bulletin  33,  Series  of  1917,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  contains  “A  comparison  of  the  salaries  of  rural 

and  urban  superintendents  of  Schools,”  com- 

Rurai  and  Urban  Q  Monahan  and  C.  H.  Dye  of 

Superintendents  t'  j  j 

of  Schools  the  Bureau  staff.  The  bulletin  has  been 

prepared  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  how  inadequate  are  the  salaries  of  county  superinten¬ 
dents  in  most  states,  if  persons  properly  qualified  for  the 
position  are  to  be  secured.  The  pamphlet  gives  in  many 
pages  of  tables  the  salaries  of  county  and  other  rural  super¬ 
intendents  and  of  city  superintendents  in  the  forty-eight 
states.  The  salaries  of  the  county  superintendents  in  thirty- 
nine  states  with  such  officers,  the  division  superintendents  of 
Virginia,  the  deputy  state  superintendents  of  New  York,  and 
the  union  district  superintendents  of  New  England,  were 
furnished  by  the  state  departments  of  education,  or,  when 
fixt  by  statute,  were  obtained  from  the  state  school  laws. 
The  salaries  of  city  superintendents  were  obtained  directly 
from  the  cities. 

The  rural  list  is  complete  except  for  twenty-five  county 
superintendents  in  Mississippi  and  four  in  Idaho,  where  the 
state  departments  were  unable  to  give  salaries;  for  122  pro¬ 
bate  judges  serving  ex-officio  as  county  superintendents  in 
Texas;  and  for  thirty-five  rural  supervising  agents  in  Con¬ 
necticut  who  pay  their  own  expenses  out  of  the  stipend  paid 
directly  to  them  from  the  state  treasury.  Included  under 
the  salaries  paid  city  superintendents  are  amounts  paid  in 
nineteen  cities  in  Maryland,  twenty- four  in  Florida,  and 
twenty  in  Louisiana  to  officials  who  are  in  reality  supervising 
principals,  as  the  city  schools  in  these  states  are  under  the 
management  of  the  county  boards  of  education  and  the 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendents. 

The  tables  show  that  3,087  rural  superintendents  received 
an  average  salary  of  $i,375,  while  2,134  city  superintendents 
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received  an  average  of  $2,260,  the  average  county  super¬ 
intendent’s  salary  being  sixty-one  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
city  superintendents.  In  three  states,  Maryland,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  average  rural  superintendent’s 
salary  is  greater  than  that  of  the  city  superintendents.  The 
Maryland  city  superintendents,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Baltimore,  are  in  reality  supervising  principals  and  are  under 
the  county  superintendents;  the  New  Jersey  county  super¬ 
intendents  all  receive  $3,000  a  year,  which  exceeds  the  aver¬ 
age  paid  in  any  other  state;  Pennsylvania  pays  several 
county  superintendents  unusually  high  salaries,  and  the 
average  paid  city  superintendent  is  low  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  small  cities  which  have  superintendents  or 
supervising  principals.  From  the  tables  it  also  appears  that 
thirty-four  county  superintendents  in  the  various  states 
receive  over  $3,000  a  year;  that  fifty-two  rural  superinten¬ 
dents — some,  however,  on  part  time — receive  less  than  $500 ; 
that  eighty-seven  city  superintendents  receive  more  than 
$4,000  a  year  (four  of  these  $10,000);  and  that  five  city 
superintendents  receive  less  than  $1,000. 

Not  the  least  interesting  phase  of  the  present  compilation 
is  the  astonishing  variety  of  the  ways  of  solving,  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  solve,  the  same  fundamental  problems  of  educational 
organization.  There  doubtless  were  rea.sons  in  the  past,  and 
in  some  cases  there  are  undoubtedly  still  reasons,  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  adjustment  and  treatment  of  local  conditions; 
but  the  wide  diversity  of  attitude  toward  the  common  fac¬ 
tors  that  are  inevitably  present  in  all  aspects  of  the  matter 
shows  how  far  we  are  still  away  from  any  well  recognized 
method  of  control  of  public  education. 


There  has  been  much  discussion  in  more  countries  than 

one  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  teaching  of  modern 

European  history  in  secondary  schools  and 

Teaching  modern  colleges.  For  the  information  of  school 
European  history  °  . 

administrators  and  teachers  of  history  we 
are  glad  to  reproduce  the  full  text  of  Circular  869,  printed  in 
England  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  information  of 
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teachers  of  history  in  secondary  schools.  This  paper  was 
issued  in  September,  1914: 

The  events  now  proceeding  in  Europe  and  the  crisis  which  the 
nation  has  to  face  call  for  knowledge  as  well  as  courage  and  devo¬ 
tion.  Those  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  history  in  secondary 
schools  will  be  considering  how  this,  like  other  subjects  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  may  best  be  made  to  serve  national  purposes. 

In  the  Memorandum  (Circular  599)  on  the  Teaching  of  History 
in  Secondary  Schools,  it  is  suggested  that  a  useful  conclusion  to 
the  course  in  history  would  be  a  year’s  work  on  the  history  of 
Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  In  view  of  present  circum¬ 
stances  it  may  be  useful  to  add  some  fuller  notes  as  to  the  form 
that  such  a  course  may  profitably  take. 

A  course  of  modern  European  history  in  schools  might  begin 
with  the  European  status  as  settled  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815,  but  must  be  prefaced  by  a  brief  explanation  and  summary 
of  the  results  of  the  preceding  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  era, 
for  without  this  the  problems  and  events  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  can  not  be  understood.  During  that  period  there  grew 
up  the  two  ideals  of  liberty  and  nationality  which  have  so  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  later  developments  of  Europe,  and  it  was  in 
the  years  before  1815  that  the  modern  history  of  nearly  every 
European  nation  began.  The  modern  institutions  of  France  were 
established  by  the  Revolution  and  by  Napoleon.  The  history  of 
Germany  begins  with  the  fall  of  the  old  Empire  in  1806,  and  with¬ 
out  some  knowledge  of  the  wars  of  liberation  there  can  be  no  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  ideal  of  German  nationality.  To  the  same 
period  also  belong  the  characteristic  institutions  of  modern 
Prussia,  compulsory  education  and  compulsory  service  in  the 
army,  institutions  which  have  been  subsequently  adopted  thruout 
the  Continent.  The  history  of  Belgium  must  be  traced  back  to 
the  French  conquest  of  1793.  To  the  same  date  belongs  the 
effacement  of  Poland  from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  part  taken 
by  Russia  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  marks  the  definite  entry 
of  Russia  into  the  European  system. 

The  history  of  the  continent  of  Europe  from  1871  onwards 
presents  little  that  is  suitable  for  school  work,  and  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  it  would  be  desirable  to  carry  on  the  narrative  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  way  beyond  that  year.  In  particular,  there  is  not 
available  so  good  a  supply  of  suitable  books — either  books  suit¬ 
able  as  textbooks  for  the  pupils  or  books  of  reference  for  use  of  the 
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Masters  and  to  be  included  in  the  school  library — for  the  later 
as  there  is  for  the  earlier  period.  This  date  in  many  ways  forms  a 
suitable  conclusion  to  a  course.  Within  the  period  thus  limited 
falls  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  German  Em¬ 
pire  and  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  clearly  be  necessary,  either  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
course  or  in  the  form  of  supplementary  work,  to  carry  on  the 
narrative  so  as  to  explain  how  the  present  situation  has  arisen. 
In  doing  this  the  diplomatic  history  between  1871  and  1900  would 
naturally  be  past  over  very  briefly,  and  while  there  would  be  some 
reference  to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  German  population  and 
prosperity  it  will  not  be  desirable  to  attempt  any  full  treatment 
of  the  problems  suggested  by  the  change  from  free  trade  to  pro¬ 
tection.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  direct  attention  to  the  growing 
influence  of  Colonial  affairs  on  the  relations  of  Continental  States 
to  one  another,  and  the  keen  competition  between  the  different 
races  of  Europe,  especially  in  Africa  and  the  Far  East,  should  be 
dealt  with.  In  addition,  the  history  of  the  changes  in  the  map  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  should  be 
carried  on  to  the  present  day,  even  tho  time  will  probably  not 
allow  any  full  narrative  of  events  such  as  the  British  occupation 
of  Egypt  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-1878.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  necessary  that  the  development  of  the  Balkan  States 
should  be  explained  as  well  as  the  growth  of  French  and  Italian 
territory  in  the  north  of  Africa.  If  this  is  done  it  will  be  possible 
to  make  clear  how  the  situation  which  existed  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  had  arisen. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  historical  teaching 
the  object  should  be  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  political 
history  and  also  a  vivid  presentation  of  the  outstanding  events, 
episodes,  and  personalities  in  which  this  period  is  so  rich  as,  for 
instance,  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  the  liberation  of 
Italy  including  the  achievements  of  Garibaldi,  and  the  unification 
of  Germany.  Much  attention  should,  of  course,  be  paid  to  po¬ 
litical  geography.  The  gradual  disintegration  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  the  establishment  of  independent  Christian  States  in 
Eastern  Europe  should  be  fully  dealt  with. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject 
everything  should  be  avoided  which  would  encourage  national 
animosities.  For  those  pupils  who  have  attained  some  profi¬ 
ciency  in  French  or  German,  use  should  be  made  of  some  of  the 
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excellent  texts,  available  in  either  language,  which  deal  with  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  the  war  of  1870-1871. 

A  course  of  this  kind  would,  for  the  higher  forms  in  a  school, 
make  a  coherent  and  profitable  subject  for  a  year’s  study  and 
might  well  be  offered  for  examination.  The  subject,  however, 
is  not  equally  suitable  for  the  lower  and  middle  forms.  Many 
schools  will,  indeed,  probably  desire  to  arrange  for  special  lectures 
or  courses  of  reading  suitable  even  for  the  younger  pupils,  dealing 
with  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  present  war.  These,  however, 
tho  they  will  afford  a  most  valuable  supplement  to  the  ordinary 
history  teaching,  will  be  more  effective  if  they  are  not  immediately 
associated  with  it,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  younger  pupils 
should  continue  the  normal  course  of  work  on  the  history 
of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  history  teaching  it  is 
useful  to  keep  in  mind  matters  of  immediate  interest  and  to  use 
the  history  of  the  past  to  place  the  events  of  the  present  in  their 
proper  perspective.  In  accordance  with  this  general  principle  it  is 
very  desirable  and  quite  possible  to  bring  out,  more  clearly  than 
is  generally  done,  the  importance  of  certain  aspects  of  English 
history.  For  instance,  the  growth  of  the  navy  and  its  importance 
in  the  defense  of  England  at  times  such  as  those  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  and  the  great  wars  with  France  will  gain  fresh  signifi¬ 
cance  from  present  events.  The  great  work  done  by  the  navy  in 
the  half  century  between  Hawke  and  Nelson,  in  this  sphere  the 
outstanding  feature  of  British  history,  does  not  generally  receive 
adequate  treatment.  The  part  taken  by  a  British  army  in  past 
continental  wars,  and  the  reasons  why  it  was  there,  will  now  be 
studied  with  special  interest.  Again,  certain  aspects  of  foreign 
history  may  also  be  more  fully  treated  than  is  usual.  It  will  be 
possible  to  point  out  how  the  remote  past  still  lives  in  the  present: 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  existence  of  a  debatable  territory  between 
France  and  Germany  which  is  ultimately  due  to  the  division  of 
the  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great;  the  reasons  why  the  Low 
Countries  have  so  often  been  the  seat  of  war  between  the  greater 
Powers,  and  the  continuity  of  English  policy  with  regard  to  the 
independence  of  this  district  of  Europe  from  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First;  the  reasons  for  the  late  organisation  of  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many  as  national  states;  the  fall  of  Poland;  the  rise  of  Russia; 
and  the  historical  position  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  Mohammedan  conquests  and  the  gradual 
recovery  of  territory  from  the  Turks.  Matters  such  as  these 
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naturally  arise  in  the  course  of  any  well  directed  study  of  English 
history.  Ignorance  of  them  prevents  any  real  comprehension  of 
British  foreign  relations,  of  the  part  that  Great  Britain  has  taken 
in  continental  wars  and  of  the  ideals  and  principles  by  which  our 
country  has  been  guided  in  the  past. 

There  is  no  surer  source  of  courage  than  the  study  of  past 
achievements  and  no  better  school  of  wisdom  than  the  recognition 
of  past  mistakes. 


Deserved  attention  has  been  attracted  thruout  the  country 

to  a  declaration  of  principles  made  by  a  group  of  American 

college  and  university  teachers  who  are  of 

An  important  birth.  This  declaration  and  the  names 

Declaration 

of  the  signers  are  as  follows : 

At  this  the  first  anniversary  month  of  America’s  entrance  into 
the  world  war,  and  after  the  ideals  and  aims  of  the  war  have  been 
clarified  and  matured  by  a  year’s  earnest  discussion  and  stern 
practical  endeavor,  it  seems  fitting  that  Americans  of  German 
descent  should  state  their  convictions  and  sentiments  on  the  great 
issues  involved  in  the  world  conflict. 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned  persons  of  German  birth  and 
members  of  American  college  and  university  faculties,  hereby 
make  the  following  declaration  of  principles,  the  support  of  which 
we  urge  upon  our  German-American  fellow-citizens  everywhere: 

We  view  with  abhorrence  and  condemn  without  reservation 
the  part  which  the  German  Imperial  government  had  in  pro¬ 
voking  or  permitting  the  present  world  conflict;  we  disavow  and 
disown  the  doctrine,  subversive  of  international  security  and 
future  peace,  that  international  covenants  may  be  set  aside  when¬ 
ever  it  is  to  the  interest  of  any  nation  to  do  so,  and  we  condemn 
unqualifiedly,  as  unworthy  of  the  German  nation,  the  various  acts 
of  violence  in  disregard  of  such  covenants;  finally,  we  express  our 
firm  adherence  to  the  political  principles  and  ends  for  which  the 
United  States  has  entered  the  war,  the  vindication  of  interna¬ 
tional  right,  the  self-determination  of  nations,  the  discrediting  of 
militaristic  and  imperialist,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
liberal  and  democratic  ideals  and  principles  of  government,  and 
we  pledge  our  unalterable  loyalty,  our  material  support,  and 
our  influence  until  these  ends  shall  have  been  attained. 
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The  statement  was  signed  by  R.  Gerhard  Albrech,  Wesiern 
Reserve  University;  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  Hamilton  College; 
Frederick  Carl  Eiselen,  Northwestern  University;  E.  A.  Path, 
Redfield  College;  B.  E.  Fernow,  University  of  Toronto;  Lau¬ 
rence  Fossler,  University  of  Nebraska;  Otto  Heller,  Washington 
University;  Carl  A.  Krause,  New  York  University;  Berthold 
Laufer,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Moritz  Levi,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan;  Ernest  G.  Lorenzen,  Yale  University;  Max  F. 
Meyer,  University  of  Missouri;  Otto  Matheyzorn,  Amherst 
College;  Ismar  J.  Peritz,  Syracuse  University;  G.  F.  L.  Raschen, 
University  of  Pittsburgh;  E.  J.  Wilczynski,  University  of 
Chicago;  E.  C.  Wilm,  Boston  University,  and  James  H.  Wor- 
man,  University  of  Vermont. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  names  of  a  good  many  college 
and  university  teachers  of  German  birth  are  not  found  on 
this  list,  one  can  not  help  asking  whether  they  were  over¬ 
looked,  or  whether  by  any  chance,  having  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  sign,  they  declined  to  do  so. 


The  San  Francisco  papers  of  April  24  reported  vigorous 
action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California.  It  appears  that  allegations 
were  frequently  and  widely  made  that 
both  pro-German  sympathy  and  sedition 
were  to  be  found  in  the  State  University 
among  the  officers  and  students.  At  an  earlier  meeting  of 
the  Regents  some  members  of  the  teaching  staff  were 
summarily  dismist.  At  the  meeting  of  April  23,  the  Regents 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 


Determined  action 
at  the  University 
of  California 


Whereas,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California 
has  found  it  necessary  to  dismiss  certain  members  of  the  faculty 
for  want  of  fidelity  to  this  country,  now,  therefore,  the  president  is 
hereby  advised  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  of  Regents  that 
immediately  it  comes  to  his  notice  that  any  member  of  the 
faculty  or  any  employee  of  the  university  is  disloyal,  he  should  be 
forthwith  dismist,  anything  in  the  budget  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding. 
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At  the  same  time  it  was  ordered  that  no  student  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  degree  until  he  had  made  a  written  declaration 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 


J .  I 


The  newspapers  report  a  recent  happening  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  that  may  be  thought  to  constitute  a 
grave  abuse  of  academic  freedom.  It  is  stated 

Academic  with  some  circumstantiality  that  a  member  of 
Freedom  i  r  i  r  i  •  • 

Again  the  faculty  of  that  university  was  somewhat 

summarily  dismist  from  his  post  for  alleged 
reasons  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  scholarship,  his 
effectiveness  as  a  teacher,  his  scientific  publications,  or  his 
opinions  relating  to  the  war.  The  published  statements 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  ground  for  the  dismissal  of  this 
professor  was  found  in  matters  and  alleged  happenings  w^hich 
related  only  to  his  character  and  private  conduct.  It  is  not 
stated  that  these  happenings  took  place  in  the  university 
buildings  or  on  the  university  grounds,  but  that  they  bore 
solely  on  the  conduct  of  the  person  in  question  in  his  capacity 
as  a  private  citizen.  It  may  be  anticipated,  therefore,  that 
a  vigorous  protest  will  be  made  in  some  quarters  against 
what  certainly  looks  like  an  attempt  by  university  author¬ 
ities  to  set  up  standards  of  character  and  conduct  to  which 
members  of  the  faculty  must  conform.  Subsequent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject  will  be  followed  with  much  attention 
by  those  interested  in  university  teaching  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 
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